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PROPHET AND POET! 


WueEN I had the honour of addressing the Society for the 
Study of the Old Testament? eleven years ago I started by 
mentioning the well-known fact that there are close parallels 
between the ethical and the social ideals of the Israelite prophets 
and those of some of the Greek poets, especially Hesiod.2 To- 
day I want to go a step farther in the same direction and try to 
investigate some parallels between the self-consciousness of the 
prophets and that of the Greek poets,’ especially the master of 
tragedy, Aeschylus. 

The Greek tragedy is not a profane play, but a part of the 
nation’s official cult. The audience assembled not only to 
listen once more to the old legends and myths in a new form, 
but also to honour the gods and to listen to their words as they 
were living in the poet’s soul. The poet is a prophet who 
delivers the word of his god, dof8ipos mpopyrns,° in the 
same manner as the prophet is a poet who gives to the word of 
his god an artistic form.® The poet of the tragedy falls short of 
his duty if he speaks without reverence of the gods—in a bitter 
criticism there may be more reverence than in a thoughtless 
repetition of older traditions. What is allowed to the comedian 
is not allowed to him, namely the derision by which he can scoff 
at the gods and turn them, their power and their morality, into 

' A paper read to the Society for Old Testament Study at Oxford, Sept. 1938. 

* Cf. Old Testament Essays (Papers read before the Society for Old Testament 
Study) 1927 pp. 46 ff. 

* For the psychological analysis of the self-consciousness of the prophets cf. my 
pamphlet Berufung und Bekehrung Stuttgart 1935 (= Beer-Festschrift pp. 41 ff). 

‘Cf. M. Pohlenz Die griechische Tragédie Leipzig 1930 p. 1; for the influence 


of en prayers on the songs of the choir, E. Fraenkel Philologus 86 (1931) 
pp. 1 

* Pindar fragm. go; ef. E. Fascher Prophetes Giessen 1927 p. 12. 

* Cf. my book Die althebrdische Literatur Potsdam 1934 pp. 56 ff. 
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ridicule! The prophet falls short of his duty if he does not give 
his oracles in the best form of the liturgical poetry of his time 
and his people—in a cruel and terrible image there may be mor 
reverence than in a picture within the limits of aesthetic custom! 
And both, the prophet and the poet, have the same experience 
that—not by an exterior coercion but by an inner compulsion— 
they are not free either in their ideas or in their words, and tha 
idea and word are given to them in close connexion. In that 
way it may seem that there is only a difference of degree between 
the two: the poet's inner life is dominated more by artistic 
feeling but the prophet's soul more by religious ideas. And {or 
this reason it may seem that the poet has greater personal 
liberty in choosing his words and in composing his sayings than 
the prophet who is under the influence of the most overwhelming 
feeling, the feeling of being the instrument of his god. Butis 
not the mythological tradition from which the poet has to take 
his subjects a more serious obligation for him than any spiritual 
power of a single word ? 


I 


The years following 490 B.c. were among the most difficult 
which the Persian empire experienced. The army was defeated 
on the battlefield at Marathon and what happened after the 


death of Darius the Great his successor Xerxes tells in the 
Persepolis inscription : * 


‘When I became king there were among the countries mentioned 
before some which became seditious. Auramazda helped me. }y 
the help of Auramazda I overcame these countries and I restored 
order. Among these countries were some in which the dasva wert 
previously worshipped. According to the command of Auramazda 
I razed this (these) da‘va-temple(s) * to the ground and I proclaimed 
this prohibition: The daiva shall not be worshipped.’ 


Among the countries which became seditious were Egypt (as w¢ 


* There is indeed no parody of prayers in the tragedies, but to a large extent ia 


the works of Aristophanes; cf. H. Kleinknecht Die Gebetsparodie in der Anti 
Stuttgart 1937. 


Cl. Althebr. Lit. p. 64. 
Published by E. Herzfeld Archdologische Mitteilungen aus Iran 8 (1939 


pp. 56 ff; cf. H. Hartmann Oriental, Literaturseit ; H.S, Nyberg 
Die Religionen des alten Iran Leipzig 1998 pp. 365 f. 
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know from Herodotus ') and especially Babylon, where Esagila, 
the Temple of Marduk, and the statue of the god were destroyed.* 
This demolition of Esagila is one of the most decisive events in 
the whole history of antiquity. For more than one millennium 
and a half Babylon was the religious centre of the Eastern 
world. Totake the hands of Marduk at the New Year's festivity 
was the sign of legitimate kingship over the four countries of the 
world, and now Marduku sarru, the king of heaven and earth, 
the conqueror of the universe created by him, was himself cast 
down like the image of gold, silver, bronze, and clay which was 
smitten by the stone in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream.* This made 
a tremendous impression upon the whole of the Eastern world. 
The Israelite prophet, if we agree with Prof. Lindblom in 
regarding Babylon as the city in Isa. xxiv 10; xxv 2; xxvi 5; 
xxvii 10, looks forward to the eschatological end of the world. 
Yahwe is working in that destruction, helping the poor,’ showing 
his zeal for his people, establishing peace for them,’ punishing 
the inhabitants of the world for their guilt’ and slaying the 
fleeing serpent, the coiled serpent, the dragon which is in the sea®: 

On that day will a blast be blown on a great trumpet, 

and those, who were lost in the land of Assyria 

and those, who were outcasts in the land of Egypt, 

will come and worship the Lord 

on the holy mountain in Jerusalem.’ 


The hopes of the Second Isaiah rise again. The end of Babylon, 
its punishment for what it did not only to Israel but also to 
other nations, is the beginning of Yahwe’s kingdom. The end 
of Marduk is the beginning of His final triumph. The nations 
of the world (except the Babylonians, who are without under- 
standing '*) and among them especially ‘am ‘az (probably the 


Herod, vii 7 (Hude) ds 38 dveyrioOn riy ‘EAAdba, 
ivbaira Bevripy piv pera Odvarov Tov Aapeiov orpariyy moderas emi 
dreatea@ras. Tovrous pév vuv Kal Aiyurroy magay Bovdo- 
wochoas 4 int Aapeiov Fr... 

* Cf. E. Unger Babylon, die heilige Stadt Berlin 1931, register s.v. Xerxes ; 
J. Lindblom Die Jesaja-Apokalypse Lund 1938 pp. 80 f. 

Dan. ii 34. pp. 72 ff. Isa. xxv 4. 

* Isa. xxvi 3, 11 f. 7 Isa. xxvi 21. 

‘Isa. xxvii 1; for the connexion with the text ras ¢5-Samrd A i 1 ff (ed. 
H. Bauer p. 35), ef. already Ch. Virolleaud Syria xiii (1931) p- 357- 

* Isa. xxvii 13 (end of the text). 

CE Isa. xxvii 11 ‘ase-bindg ha’. 
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Persians) ' will worship Him alone, the victorious Lord over the 
host of the heights.? 

And now we listen to the poet’s interpretation of the same 
period. In the battles of Salamis and Plataea the Persian army 
and fleet were overwhelmed by the Greeks but, before they were 
smitten, they destroyed Athens and its Acropolis. The fate of 
Esagila became the fate of the Parthenon and (among many 
other places, as Pythia predicted) of Eleusis, Aeschylus’s home! 
But then came the great turning point in Greece's liberation and 
the question arose how this had come to pass. Religious feeling 
among the Greeks was not satisfied by looking at their own 
strength and the courage of their soldiers, in whose ranks 
Aeschylus himself had fought at Marathon and Salamis The 
legends spoke of miracles, of theophanies, of divine help which 
had secured the triumph.’ A wave of deep and living piety ran 
through the Greek people and they thanked the gods for the 
succour they had brought. There was no need for the poet to shew 
further reasons for the victory of the Greeks in the battle they 
had fought for the sake of women and children, of the houses of 
the gods and of their ancestors’ tombs ® and for éAevBepia, the 


Cf. Isa. xxv 3, ‘al-kén kabbediikd 
Cf. Isa. xxiv a1. 
® Herod. vii 140, 3: 
of mou viv peovpevor 
xara 3° dxporaras dpipacw 
alya péday mpoiddy 
For the destruction of the temple in Eleusis, cf. Herod, ix 65, 2; the temple o 
Poseidon viii 129, 3. 
* Cf. the inscription of his tombstone (Bios xi ed. Murray) : 
wai Babv yates Midos émarapevos, 
and for the connexion of national and religious feeling in the Pers. H. W. Smyth 
Asschylean Tragedy Berkeley (Cal.) 1924 pp. 67 ff, 86 f; in the same spint 
Aeschylus’s Persian messenger has to speak about god and demon who gave the 
victory to the enemy: Pers. 345, 454 f, 495) 514- 
* Cf. O. Kern Die Religion der Griechen ii Berlin 1935 pp- 243 ff. os 
s Ci. the answer of the Athenians to Alexander (Herod. viii 143, 2: Se " 
rots olxous wal ra with Pers. 402 ff (Murray) : 
& waides ‘EAAjvar, Tre, 
mar pid’, dé 
naidas, -yuvaixas, re warpgaw 
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Greek ideal of ‘liberty’. We must remember that for primitive 
thinking it is not success which raises the question ‘ Why ?’ but 
misfortune, and that there are always two answers at hand: the 
magical answer that there are curses—perhaps from older times— 
and spells, and the ethical answer that there are religious or moral 
guilt and sin to be punished. The poet knows both of these: the 
curse in the houses of Oedipus and Agamemnon is a real power 
destroying the life of men who become guilty unintentionally.* 
But there is a personal guilt too, and this personal failure makes 
us feel that the fulfilment of the curse is more than a blind fate? 
There is a justice hidden behind the injustices of life, and also 
behind the injustices of the gods. The problem of Prometheus's 
suffering because he gave the privilege of the gods to men, of one 
who is punished (like Io) by Zeus’s tyranny, but whose fate is never- 
theless in his own hands, may only be mentioned. The young gods 
who rule over the world not according to the Themis(the traditional 
custom of tribal life) but according to their own new laws,‘ and 


1 For the difference of éAev@epia and tBpis in the Persai, cf. W. Porzig Die 
griechische Tragédie des Aischylos Leipzig 1926 pp. 163 ff, and Br. Snell Asschylos 
und das Handeln im Drama (Philologus, Suppl. xx 1) Leipzig 1929 pp. 69 ff. 

2 There are situations in which a man has to choose between two actions which 
both make him guilty ; cf. Agamemnon 206 ff (Murray) : 

Bapeia piv 7d ph 

Bapeia 3’, «i 

réxvov dalfw, 

paivay 

mar pyous xépas méAas 

pod. Ti dvev Kaxdr, 

Aumévaus yévapa 

duapray ; 
for the problem of curse and guilt, cf. G. Dronke Die religiésen und sittlichen 
Vorstellungen des Aischylos und Sophokles Leipzig 1861 pp. 41 ff. 

* Who became already guilty is put by the gods in a deeper perdition—the 

inversion of the faith in the divine help for the good-willing ; cf. Pers. 742 (Murray) : 
Gad’, Gray tis abrdés, ovvarrera, 
and A. Lesky Die griechische Tragédte Stuttgart 1938 p. 56. 
* Cf. Prom. 148 ff (Murray) : 
véow yap ola- 
Kpatova’ "OAvpnov" 
veox 52 57) vdpos Zeds 
adérws xparive, 

7a mpiv 58 viv 
and for the problem G. Murray Group Law and Conscience (in E. R. Hughes The 
Individual in East and West, Oxford 1937 pp- 41 ff); for ‘ Themis’ J. E. Harrison 
Themss Cambridge 1912, and Porzig, pp. 105 ff. Surely there is guilt in Prometheus 
iaveighing against the seigniorial right of Zeus (and a guilt in lo refusing her love 
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Zeus, who takes his ‘right’ from himself, will surely come to 
their end. There is no power which can exist without justice, 
perhaps learning it during a long time, the influence of which 
mitigates the anger.' And there is no power—even of the gods 
or of the world empires—which can exist if it does not respect 
its own limits. It is not easy to see those limits. The gods 
may try to seduce men beyond them by deception and illusion, 
and engage the king and his state in attempts which exceed their 
strength ? not only in the physical sense of that word but also in 
the ‘ethical’ sense of a strength to which man has to confine 
himself. Xerxes has gone beyond these limits by destroying the 
temples. He demolished Sa:pévey isptpara, and the statues of 
the gods,® including the image of Marduk. Aeschylus’s people 
were not to suffer under Babylonian rule; he feels no joy o 
God's grace, but on the contrary the fear and the horror of the 
pious man who sees men attempting to break down reverence for 
all which is divine in the world,‘ honouring only their own gods, 
but not the divinity in whatever form and under whatever name 
it would appear.’ And this interpretation is given by the spirit 


to him), but is there the right proportion between guilt and punishment? Cf. for 


this question Keck Uber den theologischen Charakter des Zeus in Aeschyles 
Prometheus Glickstadt 1851 pp. 8 f. 


Cf. Pohlenz, pp. 74 f. 


® Cf. Pers. 93 ff and for an example of the 30Adunris dwarn the dream of Xerxes 
and Artabanos (Herod. vii 14 ff). For the interrelation of deception by the god ané 
guilt, cf. M. Wundt Geschichte der griechischen Ethik I Leipzig 1908 pp. 176 { and 
the Niobe-fragment ed. C.-E. Fritsch, Neue Fragmente Hamburg 1936 p. 26. 
5 Cf. Pers. 809 ff (Murray) : 
ol yiv poddvres “EAAGS’ ob Bpérn 
avAay obdé mpnpavat vews* 
Bwpoi 8 idpvpara 
pupdny éfavéotpanta Babpwv 
(for the interpretation P. Pedrizet Rev. Etud. grecques 34 (1921) pp. 57 {T) and the 
harangue of Themistocles at Salamis, Herod. viii 109, 3: rade yap ode 
AAA Te Kal Hipwes, ot dvdpa iva Ths Te ‘Aains Kal 175 
dévra re Kai bs Te ipa wai Ta Tra dv dpoig 
dumempas Te wai Ta dyaApara’ bs wal Thy 
nibas Te 
* Cf, the words of Kapaneus (Septem 427 ff (Murray)) : 
Te yap Bédovros éxmépaew 
wai pip gnaw, Thy Ards 
Cf. the characterization of the barbarians in the Supplic. : 
: otro Saipovas rods 


ob yap éyhpacay (893 f (Murray)), 
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of Darius the Great, the vanquished of 490, who had to learn the 
limits of his own power and of his empire’s forces, and it is 
repeated by Herodotus, the poet’s most important pupil. The 
similarity of the fundamental ideas proclaimed here by the poet 
and those of the older Israelite prophets is well known. For 
Isaiah too the lack of respect for a foreign god on the part of the 
Assyrian king is the reason of his final catastrophe, and for Amos 
the failure to regard the bones (and therefore the eternal peace) of 
a foreign king brings Yahwe’s punishment upon the Moabites.2. A 
desire to become godlike is for the Jahvistic writer the root of sin 
and the attempt of the Son of the Dawn to ascend to the throne of 
the Most High is punished by his downfall to hell.’ At the same 
time there is a deep difference which will lead us farther. In the 
poet’s mind pride is an attack against the inner law of all that 
exists: to use the Sanskrit term, against the rfa. All beings 
have in themselves their own limit which they must not transgress. 
Men must not deal with the gods as they deal with their slaves. 
Men must not be honoured like gods and must not set their feet 
upon carpets reserved for them.° 
Kijpug: ods NeiAov Saipovas (g21 f), 

and the warnings of Klytaemestra, Agam. 338 ff (id.) : 

ob trav éAddvres dvOadviey dy. 
The fact that the Greeks of Asia Minor were the first (in the lonian revolt) to 
burn the temples of their enemies (Sardes; cf. Herod. v 102: «ai Zdphes piv 
év wai ipdv éwcympins Ceo} KuBABns, 7d oxnwrépevor ol Mépou 
torepovy dvreveniumpagay ra év ipa) gives a serious sense to this warning ; 
the homeland has to suffer for what the colonies did : dpacav7 wadeiv. 

' For the influence of Aeschylus on Herodotus, cf. M. Pohlenz Herodot Leipzig 
1937 pp. 114 ff; for Xerxes’s hybris, J. Coman L’idée de la Némésis ches Eschyle 
Paris 1931 pp. 120 ff. 

* Cf. Isa. x 1of (xxxvi 18 ff = 2 Kings xviii 33 ff; xxxvii 23 ff = 2 Kings xix 
22 ff), Amos ii 1 ff, and for the burning of the corpses C. N. Johns Quart. Dep. 
Antiqu. Palest. vi (1937) pp. 121 ff. 

* Cf. Gen. iii 5; Isa. xiv 12 ff; for the interrelation between the Greek and the 
Israelite rejection of hybris, cf. my book, Das Ethos des Alten Testaments Berlin 
1938 pp. 194 ff. 

‘Cf. H. Oldenberg Die Religion des Veda* Stuttgart 1917 pp. 194 ff, for the 
analogous idea of ‘ Dike’ J. O. 1. Harrison pp. §16 ff, and for the relation between 
the Sanskrit rfa and the Semitic root sdk, S. A. Cook, in W. RK. Smith Religion of 
the Semite® London 1927 pp. 655 ff, The ‘ Truth’ of the Bible Cambridge 1938 p. 146. 

® Cf. Agam. gai ff and the critics of Xerxes's attitude Pers. 745 f (Murray) : 

éoris ipdy dovAov ds 
HAmoe péovra, Béanopoy piov 
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He who knows the third volume of Goethe’s Dichtung und 
Wahrheit will understand that the saying ‘ Care is taken that 
trees do not grow up to heaven’ does not allude to an extemal 
hindrance but to an inner necessity which requires one to live 
within the boundaries of one’s own vital nature, outside which 
there is no ‘life’ at all. This feeling of the German poet 
corresponds with the deepest feeling of Indo-Aryan thinking in 
its totality. The réa reigns in nature, the réa is protected by 
the gods, by Varuna and by Zeus; the r/a is at the same time 
the law which rules over the gods or, perhaps better, which rules 
in the gods, and which is the essence of their divinity. But Israelite 
religion has another idea of ‘law’. It does not start with the 
impression of a law governing nature, but with ‘ extra-ordinary’ 
events in nature—storm, earthquake, burning fire, locusts.* When 
at a later time it interprets the regular change from day to 
night, from winter to spring, it understands this fact as an act of 
the god who brought about these sequences by a decree which 
protects the world against his own anger.? When creating he 
confines light and darkness, water and dry land, by separating 
them. To create means to overwhelm, to dominate and to 
carry through the god’s purposes. As God’s image, man has 
dominion over all living creatures and the right to kill them 
for the sake of his own life, while they are not allowed to 
shed his blood. So the Priestly Code, from which the last 
examples have been taken, knows something about ra, a rule 
in all life, in nature and in the interrelations between man and 
beasts. But this law is, so to speak, a positive law, given by 
a god who is able to change it in the same manner as he 
changed it at the beginning of the world’s new epoch after the 
Flood.’ He knows something too of a law living in his god, but 
this law also is a positive law which he gave to himself. Self 
limitation is the meaning of 4*vi¢. Entering into the community 
created by himself he confines himself to that community.’ 
‘Sin’ in the Greek sense would be transgression of the limits 
which condition all that exists. ‘Sin’ in the Israelite sense 
means transgression of the limits set by the creator for what he 


Cf. my book Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament® Stuttgart 1936 pp. 44 4. 
® Gen. viii 22. 3 Gen. i 4f. 
* Gen. ix af, ; for the ‘image of God’, cf. Ethos p.174. ® Gen. i 2gf: ix 


* His actions towards that community are governed by other rules than his 
deeds towards other nations ; cf. Gen. ix 11 ff, xvii 7 ff, 19 ff. 
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created and so an attack upon his lordship in his world. In my 
last book I tried to show that there is no rational understanding 
for the laws which Yahwe gives in the religion of Israel; they are 
laws because He gave them. God’s ‘humanity’ is his self- 
limitation, and when man restrains himself from using his own 
rights to the detriment of his brother he acts as God does and 
becomes holy as his god is holy.". Law and holiness are thus 
connected with the actions of this god as they are known through 
historical deeds, especially those in Israel’s history. 

Now we are able to understand the deepest difference between 
the poet and the prophet when they speak of the destruction of 
temples. There is not only the difference in their political and 
national position; for the prophet the foe whom his people 
hated for more than a century is cast down and the hope which 
Cyrus disappointed is fulfilled.? For the poet, as we said before, 
there is no reason to rejoice. The temples of his own gods and 
of his own people have been burnt like Marduk’s sanctuary. So 
he speaks of human sin where the prophet sings of his god’s 
victory, and more than a century later Alexander the Great was 
to avenge the destruction of Athens by burning the palace of 
Persepolis at the instigation of an Athenian harlot—Alexander 
the Great, who tried to rebuild Marduk’s temple!* Surely we 
must not forget this fundamental difference of feeling which is 
connected with a distinctive attitude towards the Persians. The 
Israelite’s sympathy for this people goes so far that he speaks of 
Yahwe in terms which are appropriate also to Auramazda, so 
as to avoid even the mention of Yahwe’s name in official docu- 
ments intended to be read by the Persian authorities. The 
poet does not feel either religious sympathy with or religious 
antagonism towards the Persian creed. For him the war is not 
a struggle between Auramazda and Zeus nor is Zeus’s honour 
engaged to triumph over Auramazda. Even the Persian elders 
and the spirit of Darius coming out of his grave speak of Zeus as 
the supreme god and invoke him as king ®; Zeus is ‘ only the 

' Cf. Ethos p. 182 ff, 196 ff. 

* Only in Isa. xxi 1 ff the hatred of Babylon did not overwhelm the feeling for 
the terrible tragedy of Babylon’s downfall. 

* Cf. Arrian vii 17, 3 (iii 16, 4) and E. Mederer Die Alexanderlegende bei den 
altesten Alexanderhistorikern Stuttgart 1936 pp. 69 ff. 

* Cf. Alter Orient 38, 1 (1938) pp. 35 f. 

* Cf. Pers. 32, 749; even the goddess of Athens is mentioned only once in an 
atributive genitive Pers. 347, Ocol TMadAddos Geas. 
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Greek name of the universal god who maintains the moral lay 
which is the same for all men’.’ He is the ‘ incarnation’ of the 
rta, ruling not by miracles but by the internal consequences of 
human deeds, their pride and failure.* The deepest difference 
results from a fact which becomes already visible in this religious 
expression of the political situation. It is the difference in 
attitude towards the law of the world and so a difference in 
attitude towards reality itself. For the prophet reality is created 
and dominated not by ra, which rules over the gods, but by the 
irrational will of Ais god, whose honour is the only theme of 
history. So the difference seems to be in its deepest sense the 
difference between the Israelite and the Greek. 


II 


The poet knows what prophecy is. In his Agamemnon he 
depicts Cassandra the prophetess. She knows the past. Like 
a dog she scents the blood in her lord’s house, and his blood to 
be shed by his wife and her own fate connected with his.‘ She 
speaks first in riddle. In the same manner as the bride is hidden 
behind the veil, so reality is concealed in her sayings.’ But then 
she speaks in clear words, and what she has to say—for her ows 
city ° and for the foreigners in the land of her slavery—is always 
the same: death and horror to the bitter end. But when she 


‘Cf. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf Der Glaube der Hellenen ii Berlin 193: 
P- 134; Aischylos Interpretationen Berlin 1914 pp. 148 ff; for the problem Zew 
Auramazda, cf. W. Kranz Stasimon Berlin 1933 p. 87. 

? The mythological expression for the same relation is the faith in Zeus as the 
father of Dike; cf. O. Dittrich Die Systeme der Moral Leipzig 1923 p- 74 


W. Porzig, p. 114 (Zeus and Dike), 119 ff (Dike and the cosmic law). 
Cf. Pohlenz, p. 50. 


* Cf. 1093 f (Murray) : 
elva, pareve 8° dy 


povov. 
1095 ff (Atreus), 1107 ff (Agamemnon : Clytaemestra), 1136 ff (Cassandra herse!, 
also 1184 f, 1217 ff, ff. 


Cf. 1178 (Murray) 


Kai pi ypnopds ix kadvpparor 
Aaurpds 3° HAiov mpds dvToAds 
aviaw tonfew, Ware dixny 
mpds ToLde whyaros 
ppevwow oduér’ alveypatov, 
= for the ; dramatic climax in the Cassandra scene M. Croiset Eschyle. Etudes 


que dans son theatre Paris 1928 pp. 191 ff. 
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died, then at least the fact that she knew her own terrible future 
witnesses that she was no hungry harlot who earns her bread by 
fortune-telling ; and this proof would be the last honour to be 
given to her! The prophet whose utterance remains unfulfilled 
is certainly a deceiver or is himself deceived by a god or a demon.’ 
In the honour of the god who made Cassandra his instrument 
the poet is not interested.* Apollo is the despised lover who 
takes his revenge by condemning her to prophesy nothing but 
misfortune in which nobody believes.‘ The prophet is not free 
to say anything which is not given to him by his god. Apollo 
himself as a prophet of Zeus never proclaimed from his high seat 
a word which the father of the Olympic gods did not order him 
to promulgate to men and women and states.° The poet knows 
about the inner coercion which compels the prophet, the inner 
coercion which compels him to say exactly what is revealed to 
him, without changing a single word. He knows about these 

1 Cf. 1317 ff: 

Oavovon paprupeiré por 
bray yuvainds dvr’ éyod Garp, 
re Evodapapros dvr’ dvipds rion. 
émfevotpar ravra 3° Oavovpern. 

? Cf, my book, Die Mchrdeutigkeit der Geschichte als Problem der prophetischen 
Theologie Gottingen 1936 pp. 22 ff, also R. H. Charles A critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life* London 1913 pp. 184 ff. 

® For Aeschylus’s criticism of Apollo, cf. Wilamowitz Aeschy. Interpret. p. 190 ; 
for the ‘guilt’ of Cassandra cf. what is said, p. 117 note 4, about Io’s punishment. 

* Cf. 1206 ff: 

Xo: wal réxvaw cis ipyov HAGETOY 
Kage: fvvawéoaca Aofiav éfevoayny. 
Xo: réxvacow évOéors ; 
Xo: nas dir’ dvaros Aogiou ; 
Kaco: énedov ovdév’ obdév, ds Tad’ HunAaxov, 
Cf. Eumen. 614 ff: 
mpds ipas, révd’ "A@nvaias péyay 
dimaiws, paytis dv 35° ob Yeiooua, 
ovmwmor’ paytixoiaw év Opivors, 
dvdpés, ob -yuvainds, ob méAews wépi, 
& ph Zeds ‘OAvpmiav warhp. 
For the parallelism between the god and the prophetess Agam. 1275 f: 
wai vuv pavris pavtiv éumpagas 
ampyay’ és rodode Oavacipous 
and for the inner coercion to speak the power of the dialogue between Cassandra 
and the chorus, 1o7aff. It is strange that E. Howald, Die griechische Tragidie 
Manchen 1930 pp. 83 ff, does not mention the overwhelming force of this scene 
among the artistic means on which the effect of the Orestes-trilogy is based. 
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‘ ecstatic’ experiences but they do not seem to be his own. What 
he describes is nearer to the experiences of clairvoyance than of 
‘ revelations’ given by a god, a capacity rather than a series of 
successive actions which a divine personality performs through 
him.!| The prophetess is for him a foreign woman in spite of 
the Greek language she uses ; the poet is in his self-conciousnes 
the pious Athenian soldier like Eteocles the hero of the Septem, 
whom he depicts with the greatest sympathy.* He is able to 
speak of her with a deep human feeling, but there remains for 
him a difficulty in understanding and showing the psychological 
form of her experience which becomes manifest when we analyse 
the ‘ prophetical’ terminology. 

The symbol of communication to the prophet was sexual 
intercourse. In Hebrewall the expressions used by the prophets 
for their call may have a sexual meaning: to know ( yada’), to 
take (/agah),* to seduce (patah),® but the term which is used for 
other men who are called by Yahwe, the term ‘to choos’ 
(bahar), does not describe the prophet’s experience.’ In Greece, 
too, the inspiration of the priestess or the prophetess is represented 
sometimes by the image of her cohabitation with the god,’ jus 
as the eiomvyAas transmits his dperh to the youth among the 
Dorian tribes and in certain mystic circles of the eastern world’ 
It may be that behind Gen. v 24 lies a similar idea which the 


' Speaking in terms of the O.T. we may say that his type is nearer to that ol 
rd'ch (1 Sam. ix 9) than to that of nddi’, but all these comparisons are weak is 
a certain degree. Nearest to the Israelite type seems to be the saying of the 
priestess in Delphi, Eum, 33: yap ds dv Geis; for the connexion 
with the ré’eh cf. the exclamations in Agam. 1114 @ é, nawai wamai, ri 
1125 d d, i8ou idov, and E. Fascher, p. 63. 

* Cf. O. Kern, pp. 242, 252. 

* Cf. Jer. i § (but infra p. 125 note 2), xii 3; Gen. xviii 19 [Exod. xxxiii 12, 17) 
Deut. xxxiv 10, and E. Baumann ZAW. 28 (1908) pp. 32 ff. 

* Cf. Amos vii 15; for parallels Baumann ibid. p. 38. 3, for lagah *istah, Ethos 
P. 77 note 35, p. 270. 

* Cf. Jer. xx 7 (Exod. xxii 15), Ethos Pp. 24 note 141, p. 16g note 97. 

* bajar is used for the call of the prophet only in Isa. xlii 1 (xlii 6 gani’, ct 
xlix 1); ef. G. Quell Theol. Worterbuch sum Neuen Testament ed. G. Kittel 
(1938) pp. 149 ff. In Deut. and Sec. Isa. bdhar is also used for the call of the 
people by Yahwe ; cf. W. Staerk ZAW. 55 (1937) pp. 3f. 

"Cf. E. Fehrle Kuitische Keuschheit im Altertum Giessen 1910 pp. 3, 87! 
(Cassandra). 

* Cf. E. Bethe Rheinisches Museum 62 (1907) pp. 467 ff, but also A. Semenow 


Philologus 70 (1911) pp. 146 ff and A. Ruppersberg ibid. 151 ff (I owe this reference 
to Prof. Dornseiff). 
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Priestly Code did not understand but misinterpreted in a moral 
and a religious way. The strong aversion of Israelite feeling 
from all forms of sexual perversion and especially against shis 
anomaly is proved both by the older saga and by the law.’ It makes 
it highly improbable that the terms mentioned above preserved 
their sexual meaning in the description of the prophet’s experi- 
ences.2 For them the decisive act of Yahwe in the revelation 
is the sending of the word* which comes suddenly with over- 
whelming power, and which they deliver to others as it is spoken 
to them. It is not given to the prophet for his own sake but 
for the sake of the people to whom he has to transmit it.4. When 
he has visions, the most essential thing is not what he sees but 
what he hears. The dialogue is the sublimest form of the 
prophet’s intercourse with God, and so it remains, even when 
(as in Jeremiah’s life) the personal contact between the prophet 
and the god becomes more intimate and in itself more important 
than the single revelations given tohim. Jeremiah’s ‘ conversa- 
tions with God’ (as O. S. Rankin calls them °) touch the limit 
where the prophet becomes himself a poet and uses forms of 
poetry instead of the oracular style. 

! Cf. Ethos p. 169 ; pederasty is one of the serious reproaches of Jewish apology 


against heathenism; cf. Orac. Syb. 185 f and H. Fuchs Der geistige Widerstand 
gegen Rom in der antiken Welt Berlin 1938 pp. 30 f. 

* Cf. the parallelism between ydda‘, AigdiS, ndtan and the moment of the ydda' in 
Jer. i 5. 

* For the ‘word’ in the religions of the ancient East, cf. L. Darr Die Wertung 
des gittlichen Wortes im Alten Testament und antiken Orient Leipzig 1938 ; for the 
‘word’ of the prophets S. Mowinckel Journ. Bibl. Lit. 53 (1934) pp. 199 ff; Act. 
Orient. 13 (1934) p. 264, the emphasis with which the prophets speak, not of the 
muah (cf. the limitations by O. Procksch Theol. Worterbuch sum N.T. iv (1938) 
Pp. 93) but of the word as ¢he instrument of the revelation, accentuates the difference 
between God and men. To hear is for Israelite psychology a more wicked 
contact than to see; cf. Gott und Mensch* p. 9 note 3. In the sending of the word 
the difference between God and man is assured although the word is really His 
word entering into the prophet. Inthe same way the ‘image’ of God in Gen. i 26 
means at the same time the belonging together of God and man against all other 
beings created by God and the difference : the man is really the image but he has 
no divine blood as in the Babylonian cosmology ; cf. Ethos pp. 174, 200 f, and my 
lecture ‘Die Grenzen des Anthr i Jahwes’ (to be printed in 


3 


r 


Latschrift fiir die Alitestl. Wissensch. 1939). 

* Cf. Gott. und Mensch* p. 132; this consciousness is shown by the terms ‘to 
send’ (e.g. Isa. vi 8; Jer. i 7; 2 Kings ii 2), the ‘knight’ (Gott und Mensch® 
P. 180 note 9) and the Hiphil of yadda‘ with Yahwe as subject, while the Niphal of 
the same verb or the Hiphil with Yahwe as object are avoided ; cf. Baumann, 
Pp. ff. 


* Israel's Wisdom Literature Edinburgh 1936 p. 147- 
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Now we may observe that Aeschylus too does not speak 
of a sexual intercourse of the god with Cassandra; on the 
contrary, the necessity of prophesying without being believed is 
her punishment because she refused her love to the god,! even as 
Io was punished by Zeus for the same crime. It is the god’ 
anger which made her a prophetess, not his anger against the 
people but his anger against her and her attitude towards him. 
How this terrible gift realizes itself is not set forth ; the poet did 
not give a substitute for the sexual ‘ symbolism’ avoided by him. 
Compared with the experiences of the prophets, as we said 
before, this type is perhaps an older one, nearer to that of one 
who is called rd'eh in 1 Sam. ix 9, but it is ‘ moralized’ by the 
connexion with Cassandra's religious past. The fate of the 
prophetess, her attitude towards the god and his revenge, is 
emphasized, not (except for her own death) the content of what 
she sees. This type would not be changed even if she had the 
capacity to foresee prosperity or other future events ; or if her 
capacity were a reward for good services she had rendered. The 
deciding factor is that her gift and the content of her prophecy 
are connected with her personal life, not with the life of society. 
She does not prophesy because the god desires to shape Agi- 
memnon’s fate and the future of his house by her sayings, by 
warning him or his wife. His destiny has been pre-ordained for 
generations and it is fulfilled while she prophesies, but Apollo 
and the prophecies which she has to proclaim by his gift do not 
affect the fulfilment. Her utterances illustrate the events which 
would be the same without her word. They may help us to 
understand them in their tragic necessity, but they have no 
power to make them inevitable or to hinder them. The prophetess 
has a superhuman outlook on the world—just as the watchman in 
Isa. xxi—but no magic power over the world or over the god 
whose decisions the prophet may change by his prayer. 

So in spite of all similarities we may see two main differences: 

(1) The prophet knows of single acts of revelation, by which 
the word of his god comes to him. He is the instrument of his 
god in the world in which the honour of his god is to be assured 
by precisely these sayings and their fulfilment now or in the 
future.? The poet describes a spiritual faculty of knowing what 


1 Cf. supra p. 123 note 4. 
* Cf. Record and Revelation, ed. H. Wheeler Robinson, Oxford 1938 pp- 95 & 
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has happened, is happening, or will happen, a faculty which is 
a personal fate, punishment or reward, luck or misfortune, 
reward or revenge. This ability works almost as an ‘impersonal’ 
power ; nevertheless it is connected in the deepest sense with the 
personal life of the man to whom it is given. Shall we not 
recognize in this connexion (not, as we said before, in the details 
of ‘ecstatic’ experiences !) the essence of the poet's inner life? 
He feels himself to be in the service of his god and there is 
a secret morality in this service. When he depicts Apollo as 
thirsting for revenge and as inhuman, we must not forget that 
Aeschylus’s god is Zeus and that his goddess is Parthenos.' 
We must remember that at the end of the trilogy of which the 
first tragedy shows Cassandra’s fate it is Athena—the goddess of 
a justice which brings the old curse to its end, and the goddess 
to whom Apollo himself sent the fugitive’—who is glorified. 
She sets up the court which liberates Orestes, because Zeus, by 
Apollo’s word, ordered him to avenge his father’s death by kill- 
ing even his mother.> So we must not overestimate the criticism 
of Apollo. We may feel an injustice in Cassandra’s punishment, 
but we have to emphasize the fact that the ability to prophesy 
is described as the possession of a religious reason. The poet, 


) For Zeus and Athene as Aeschylus’s gods, cf. Porzig pp. 127 ff, 144 ff; on the 
poet's attitude towards Apollo his meaning differs from mine, cf. pp. 135 ff. 
* Cf. Eum. 240 ff: 
Spo xépoov Kai ixnepar, 
ogkaw éperuas Aofiov xpnornpiovs, 
wai Bpéras 7d adv, Gea, 
dvapéiva rédos dixns. 
With the superiority of the institution the goddess who set it up glorified; cf. 
E. Maller De graecorum deorum partibus tragicis Giessen 1910 p. 8, and the glori- 
fication of Athens in the final procession in the Eum. (996 ff) : 
xaiper’ dorixds Aews, 
Aids, 
wapivou pidas pido. 
tv xpivy 
TlaAAddos 8 wrepois 
Gvras G{era: wmarnp. 
* Cf. Eum. 79 ff: 
podew 32 worl wrékw 
i{ov wadkaudy AaBaw Bpéiras. 
pvOous Exovres unxards eiphaoper, 
Gor’ és 7d oe dwadddgat rive. 
wal yap wraveiv o° dépas, 
(Also 79 ff, 7141.) 
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I repeat, feels himself to be the god’s servant and his ability js 
not without a religious and a moral argument. He must 
a poet because the god made him a poet, because, as Hesiod says, 
the Muses appeared to him and sang before him what they ar 
singing in the heavens before Zeus. The foet as he reveals him. 
self in describing the prophet—to speak perhaps with some 
exaggeration—is a personality knowing that this most personal 
faculty is a gift given to him by the god who puts him into the 
life of his people to say what its fate is, and to help them to 
understand this fate as he understands his own fate: to bea 
strange combination of curse and justice, of predestination from 
older times and the personal action of the gods and of men! 
The prophet as he reveals himself in relating his call and the 
coming of the word to him is a personality knowing that his 
most personal capacity is the duty or even the necessity to speak 
each word of the god, who puts him into the life of his people 
in order to shape their fate and help them to understand this 
fate as being only the action of his god punishing or forgiving 
according to his holiness. The personality of the poet unfolds 
itself to a greater liberty because his experience is a gift which 
is a part of his life. The personality of the prophet is not at al 
without a hidden influence upon the contents of his preaching, 
but for his conscience he is bound to each word and to each 
experience.* The personality of his god does not destroy his 
own personality but its essence is not used as god’s instrument. 
He is the mouthpiece of the god. The importance of the god 
sets the importance of the prophet’s personality in the back- 
ground. 

(2) The prophet knows, as I have said before, that his words 
are not only predictions but also instruments to determine the 
future. The more living is this faith, the stronger must be the 
duty not to change a single word of the god, not to give his 
own feelings in other forms of poetry outside that of the oracles’ 
The social significance is the chief point of the sayings. The 
resistance of the people to the predictions of misfortune and 
the hatred with which Jeremiah is persecuted are not to be under 
stood without this faith. The deepest tragedy lies not in the 


* Cf. W. Kranz Socrates 74 (1920) pp. 142 ff. 
2 
® Cf. Gott und Mensch® PP. 95 ff, 104 ff. 


* Cf Althebr. Liter. pp. 38 ff, and H. W. Wolff ZAW. 52 (1934) pp- 1 id. Des 
Zitat im Prophetenspruch Manchen 1937. 
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fact that the prophet has a knowledge of his own terrible fate 
but in the fact that he feels himself a member of the society 
whose end he must predict as a divine necessity.’ Itisa strange 
misinterpretation to make the prophets agents of foreign powers 
or heads of political parties.* It is their bitterest suffering that 
it is too late to save their nation from Yahwe’s .chastisement. 
Through his prophecies this judgement becomes inevitable. 
The word of God has a ‘ magic’ power creating realities, and the 
word is the instrument of God in the world. The prophet dares 
to believe that the actions of his God are so bound up with his 
word that there was no action where previously there had been 
no word.’ The word may be ambiguous for men and may be 
misunderstood by men, but it has only one meaning in the mind 
of Yahwe, and “his meaning has to become reality.‘ The poet 
knows nothing of a similar magic power in his own verses nor 
does he know of a control of events by utterances which the god 
reveals to men, The oracle detects what will happen or conceals 
it behind an ambiguous formula, but it does not change the 
future in any other way than by the psychological influence upon 
the decisions of men who ask the god for his utterance.’ In 
Israelite worship, too, the desire to know the future prevails in 
later time over its shaping, yet Prophecy lives on the faith that 
its utterances form a part of the creative word of God. 

If what we have said is true, these differences are connected. 
The prophet's experiences are determined by the feeling of 
a constantly renewed presence of his god, who speaks to him as 
to a member of his people in the circumstances of his people. 
His god is not his personal fellow-god, his protector as Athena 
protects Odysseus or Orestes or as [Star protects Hattusili§,’ but 

‘ For the ‘tragedy’ of the prophet’s life, cf. P. Humbert Rev. de théol. et de 
philos, 24 (1936) pp. 209 ff. 

* Cf. my book Politische Absicht und politische Wirkung im biblischen Schrifitum 
Der Alte Orient 38, 1) Leipzig 1938 pp. 29 ff. 

* Cf. 1 Kings xii 15; xvi ff; xxi 17 ; 2 Kings xiv 27; Amos iii 7. 

‘ Cf. Mehrdeutigheit (cf. supra p. 123 note 2) pp. 22 ff; for the services of the 


prophet as the witness of God's honour, cf. O. Michel Prophet und Mdrtyrer Gitersloh 
1932 p. 11, 

. Cf. L. Bieler @eios dvqp Wien 1936 p. 44 (on the effect of poetry compared 
with the success of the ‘man of God’; cf. Hesiod Theog. 98 ff). Of course, the 
poet knows about the force of magic ‘ words’, especially of curses (cf. E. Neumann 
Pr (1929) pp. 246 ff for Agam. 234, 498 ff), but his verses are not magic 
formulae ! 

‘Cf. L. Delaporte Les Hittites Paris 1936 pp. 272 ff (on the text published by 
VOL. XL. K 
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a god of a terrible holiness who punishes his people and th 
peoples of the world, using the prophet as his instrument in th 
historical process by giving him magic utterances to be fulfilled 
for the sake of his honour. The poet feels himself endowed wit 
the gift of the gods to proclaim an eternal truth in the picture 
ofa varying life and myth, an eternal truth that it is good to knov 
and to understand in order not to act against the réa, the la 
governing the world and the gods. So the deepest differences 
a difference of religious experience and faith: it is a differen: 
between the man who lives in the personal presence of his god 
who acts by single sayings and actions, by single punishments 
rewards, or graces, and the man for whom the gods are rathe 
the guarantors of a holy order lying behind all events.’ ‘Tha 
the god who always wins has opened the way to understanding 
the necessity, may be a grace, but it is the only grace whid 
exists, because for salvation in any other sense there is no room 
in the hard world.’* Of course I know that prophecy proceeds 
from the single utterances to faith in a general plan of Yahweit 
which every single utterance has its place, and I know also that 
in Greek tragedy the power of tradition preserves for the gois 
an individual life in the poet’s faith®; they are not mer) 
symbols of the ideas of justice or of might !—of an unseen reality 
or an impersonal law. But it is better to overstate the differences, 
making each type a little too distinct, than to present a contuste 
image. 

Here too the question of the racial root of this difference 
arises. The inscriptions of Darius the Great® and of his 
successors, one of which we mentioned at the outset, shew that i 


A. Goetze Mitteilungen der Vorderas.-Aeg. Gesellsch. 29, 3 (1925), 34,2 (1929 ™ 
the interrelation of Athena and Odysseus, cf. W. Otto, Die Gétter Griechenlant 
Bonn 1929 pp. 69 f. 

* Ct. supra p. 120, Snell pp. 135 f, and Agam. 160 ff : 

Zevs, bons wor’ doriv, ab- 

T@ KexrAnpévy 

2 E. Fraenkel, p. 14. 

* Cf. Gott und Mensch® pp. 149 ff; W. Kranz Socrates p. 135- 

* For the question of racial differences in the type of ‘prophet’, cf. J. Haver 
Glaubensgeschichte der Indogermanen Stuttgart 1937 i p. 9 ; for the racial differen 
of Hellenism and Judaism, J. Leipoldt Gegenwartsfragen in der neutestamentlicie 
Wissenschaft Leipzig 1935 pp. 17 ff. 


® For the trustworthiness of the Dareios’ inscriptions, cf. now W. Hinz Zeitshnt 
d. Deutschen Morgenland. Geselisch. 92 (1938) pp. 136 ff. 
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is wrong to say that the Indo-Aryans knew nothing about the 
working of the gods in history. Auramazda becomes the lord 
of history at the same time as those who confess him themselves 
become lords of history! And the type of ‘ impressionists’ who 
act and think according to a single powerful experience over- 
whelming them ' is not confined to the Israelite people. It is con- 
nected with a certain stage of psychological and spiritual develope- 
ment. Self-domination and the power to resist mighty influences 
are to be acquired by a longer process. The prophet is in that 
sense more primitive than the poet ; and his relation to society 
and the faith in the magic power of his word point in the same 
direction. The poet is nearer to us in the structure of his 
experience and of his inner life. But though neither the general 
acknowledgement of history as the field of the god's actions nor 
the ‘impressionism’ of the prophet can be securely interpreted 
as based on a racial difference, yet a difference which is racial 
remains in the attitude towards reality itself. For Indo-Aryans— 
whether we look at Indian speculations on the identity behind all 
forms of existence or at Plato’s ‘ideas’—reality is not what we 
perceive by our senses; on the contrary, we perceive reality 
when we liberate ourselves from the illusion of diversity, created 
for us by our senses, and when we look for the unity which is 
behind the diversity.2 This feeling seems to be foreign to the 
ancient Semites.® Babylonian science, as von Soden has described 
it, is governed by practical aims: to understand omens and to 
secure the healing of sickness. There seems to be no meta- 
physical interest, without which there is no penetration behind 
impressions. Racial difference plays an important role in addition 


to the differences which arise from social and psychological 
developement. 


' Cf. Ethos p. gt and H. Gunkel Die Propheten Gottingen 1917 Pp. 70. 

* Cf. my analysis of the German idealistic philosophy in The General and 
Historical Chronicle Philadelphia 35 (1933) pp- 527 ff. 

* Cf. the characteristic of the Semites by Th. Noeldeke Orientalische Shiszen 
Berlin 1892 pp. 1 ff, in the religious field also G. L. della Vida Storia ¢ religione 
nell’ oriente semitico Rome 1924, and F. Zimmern Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morgen- 
ind. Gesellsch, 76 (1922) pp. 36 ff. 

* Die Welt als Geschichte ii (1936) pp. 411 ff, 509 ff. The question of different 
racial strains among the peoples speaking a Semitic language cannot be treated 
here; ef. Ethos pp. 5 ff, 206; for the particularity of the Assyrians W. von Soden 
Der Alte Orient 37 (1937), and for the Aryan influence H. Schmokel Die ersten 
Aner im Alten Orient Leipzig 1938. 
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Nevertheless the racial difference does not explain the whok 
of the difference. We must not forget that the contents of the 
prophetic utterances are often in direct opposition to the conten 
of the prophet’s hopes and desires.’ He feels himself ove. 
whelmed by a power from outside, but he does not doubt that 
this power is the power of his god. There is no external evidence 
and no possibility of such evidence to prove the divine source 
the word. The prophet knows: ‘So did Yahwe speak to me 
This certainty, as against his own wishes and feelings, thi 
Gewissheitsqualitat, which is characteristic of the Fremdheit. 
erlebnisse, forces us to raise the question whether the idea ¢ 
‘revelation’ is only a subjective interpretation of an irration! 
and indescribable psychological order or whether it is indeed a 
action of God. The answer is not to be given by rational and 
scientific elaboration and analysis but only by the fact that the 
content of the prophet’s sayings, their call for justice and socid 
charity, and their idea of the kingdom of God at the end ofl 
history, appears to us as a message which our heart answers by 
approving it as God’s message, as a message of the creator who 
put into the heart of all people the feeling for the eternal lav 
and for his divine character.* Our modern culture has two 
foundations: Greek art and thinking on the one hand, and the 
prophet’s religion on the other. The one means: We knowofa 
eternal law living in all which exists and governing it according 
to its secret rules, an eternal law outside of which there is no ar 
and no ‘life’ but destruction of the self by overstraining its own 
forces. The other means: We know of a personal call of Goi 
calling us to be His servants in the society whose members weatt; 
and the unity of our culture rests upon the belief that it is the same 
God who acts in the eternal law and in our personal experiences 
The poet is nearer to our feelings, we understand him better: 
he is living in us. The prophet, with his faith in the magt 
power of his words for or more frequently against his people, 
more remote. May it be a sign that we need him more? Go 
knows ! J. HEMPEL. 

* Cf. Jeremiah’s prayer Jer. xxviii 6. 


* Cf. Ethos pp. tog ff. Cf. Rom. i 19 f; 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE D/DACHE AND THE APOSTOLIC SYNOD OF 
ANTIOCH 


In the October number of this JourNnaL Professor Creed ended his 
article on the Didache with a friendly challenge, to any who would, to 
shew that that work ‘will fit easily with the conditions of any period 
considerably later than the first three decades of the second century’. 
One possible way of taking up that challenge is to produce a hypothesis 
with regard to the origin of the Didache which consistently illuminates 
its features, while implying conditions only fulfilled in the later half of 
the second century. Such is the aim of the pages that follow, in which 
is stated and tested what it will be convenient to call the Antioch 
hypothesis. It may be stated thus. 

The Didachist was a leader in the church of Antioch, and an elder 
contemporary of Theophilus. In his days Docetism was moribund, 
and Antioch had not yet felt the impact of Marcionism and Montanism. 
This criterion provides the lower date of a.p. 180. For Ad Autolycum 
ii 25, while it shews knowledge of the existence of ideas about the 
Creator which might be actually those of Marcion, does not hint at 
any consciousness of the danger and challenge of Marcionism as it was 
going to be felt. Also, the plentiful evidence on Montanism to be 
found in Eusebius, when some confusions are overcome, indicates that 
it was but little before 180 when the New Prophecy became a matter 
of such fierce controversy in Asia Minor that the sound of battle went 
out into all the world. The Ignatian correspondence suggests that 
Docetism was already being worsted when the letters were written. 
But we could hardly suppose that the issue would have passed into 
comparative oblivion before, say, 135 at the earliest. 

The Didachist was distressed by a falling off in the standards of 
Christian moral earnestness, which seemed to him a sign that the last 
days were drawing near.' And he identified himself with a movement 
towards world-renouncing asceticism, then beginning, of which we have 
clear evidence in Syria from the early years of the third century. His 
object in writing his book was chiefly to sound a recall to primitive 
standards of Christian holiness. His art was to appeal to that interest 
of the Antiochene church in its own apostolic origins of which 
we have such plentiful evidence in the end of the fourth century 
and onwards.* He set himself to reconstruct the constitution which 

Matt. xxiv 11, 12. 

* Especially Chrysostom, Hom. de statuis xvii (Migne P. G. xlix 176-179) and 
Sermo II de incompr, Dei nat. (Migne P. G. xlviii 710), for pride in the winning of 
independence for the Gentiles. 
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he supposed the Gentile congregations of Syria-Cilicia to have received 
from the apostles after the events to which St Paul alludes in the 
second chapter of Galatians. In line with the later exegetes of Antiod 
(Jerome, Chrysostom, Theodore, and ‘Theodoret) and contrary to the 
sense of all other patristic exegesis, he saw in the dispute between 
St Paul and St Peter the opening of a concerted action of the apostle 
and their apostolic associates to secure the emancipation of the Gentil 
believers from the shackles of the Law.’ Like the four exegetes, he 
supposed these events to be subsequent to the apostolic council ¢ 
Jerusalem related in Acts, and that what the apostles were striving 
overcome was the mistaken supposition of the Gentile believers thi 
the Jerusalem decree conceded to them a lower way, while the way 0 
perfection remained the voluntary acceptance of the whole Jewish 
Law. He went farther than the exegetes in supposing that Galatians 
told of an apostolic synod, which ranked in his mind beside th 
council of Jerusalem. In this, however, he was going no farther than 
the Commonitorium of Alexander of Antioch to Innocent I, and net 
so far as the canonist of Turrianus, or, probably, those other Antiochene 
canonists who are responsible for the collection of Apostolic Canons 
made known to the world by John Scholasticus.’ 

The Didachist conceived his book as an encyclical under the hand 
of St Peter, addressed to the Gentile brethren of Antioch, Syma, 
and Cilicia, parallel with and superseding the Jerusalem encyclical o 
Acts xv. He supposed the Judaizers to have broken away, and t 
be adopting the same attitude to the Syrian Gentile congregations that 
they adopted to the Galatians. But he understood this to mean that 
the Syrian-Cilician churches, to whom the encyclical was addressed, 
had lost their liturgical leaders and must be given the means, at once, 
of carrying on the essentials of church life by themselves ; and that 
they would need apostolic exhortation to prevent them, through sense 
of liturgical dependence, from falling into the hands of the Judaizers 
The hypothesis desiderates, if it does not demand, that a Judaizing 
Christianity survived as a present fact in the Didachist’s own time’ 

* Jerome (Migne P. L. xxvi 339) ; Chryostom (Migne P. G. xi 641) ; Theodore 


edn. Swete i 22); Theodoret (Oxford Bibliotheca Patrum edition, pp. 337-3 
he passage is not in Migne). 

2 Innocent's reply to Alexander (Migne P. L. xx 548) implies this. The canonist 
of Turrianus is so called because the text of his nine canons was first published 
by the Jesuit controversialist Francisco Torres. The text was printed by Bickel 
in his Kirchenrecht, whence it is reprinted by Harnack in the first edition of 
Mission u. Ausbreitung. On the other canons, E. Schwartz in Sits. d. Bay. 
Ak. Hit 6, 1933. Also in Uber die pseudo-apostolischen Kirchenordnungen N' 6 
in Schr, wiss. Geselisch. in Strassburg (1910). 


® — H.E. vi 12. 1, Serapion’s letter to Domninus, may shew a still longe' 
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For his reconstruction, the Didachist had, besides the New Testa- 
ment canon as then accepted in Antioch, some materials of the highest 
value. First among these stands a truly ancient and primitive set of 
Eucharistic table-prayers. For the general idea of an ethical catechesis, 
he may well have been indebted merely to the custom and tradition of 
the Antiochene church, but in iii 1-6 we seem to have a document, 
a ‘fencing of the Law’ of rabbinic origin, presumably known and held 
in regard for purposes of ethical catechesis. Our hypothesis continues 
that a major influence upon the Didachist’s work was the arrival in 
Antioch of the Epistle of Barnabas, and the impression it pro- 
duced there as the work of the prime apostle of the Antiochene 
church. 

With the help of such materials, the Didachist produced his pseud- 
epigraphic encyclical. There is obvious ground, in the well-known 
passage of Rufinus’s Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed, for the specu- 
lation that he called it 4 xpcous rot Tlérpov.' Not long after his death, 
pseudepigraphic writing began to fall into disfavour at Antioch. This 
Judgement of Peter may, like the Gospel of Peter, have fallen under 
explicit condemnation by Serapion.’ And so our hypothesis concludes 
that the work was only saved by being rehandled by one of the 
Didachist’s successors, who excised all that constituted the express 
pseudepigraphic claim, and republished the work, truncated, under the 

Such is this ‘Antioch hypothesis’. Before testing it there are one 
or two general considerations to be noted. The first is with regard to 
the part assigned to the Epistle of Barnabas in this hypothesis. There 
is no very sure ground for determining the place of origin of this 
epistle. But Antioch, or even Syria, is improbable. The argument of 
Monseigneur Ladeuze for the date a.p. 130-131 has commended itself 
tomany.* Dr Lukyn Williams, arguing in this JouRNAL (vol. xxxiv 
pp. 337-346) for an earlier date for Barnadas, dismissed the other 
argument with the assertion that ‘ Neither Jew nor Christian could in 
any way have recognized a heathen temple as the fulfilment of a divine 
prophecy which equated the new temple with the old’. But there is 


" Section 38, Migne P. L. xxi 374 (edn. C. A. Heurtley, in De fide et symbolo 
1908 p. 160). Also Jerome Le vir. illustr. i (edn, Vallarsi ii 827), where see 
note k, and the Greek version. The sense which Vallarsi suggests may well 
have been put upon the title but is unlikely to have been original. The Freising 
MS heads the Two Ways Admonitio Petri. 

* Euseb. H.£. vita. The church of Antioch did not accept the canonicity of 
2 Peter till the time of Justinian. Serapion seems to have in view an ancient 
Canon-list which discriminates against the pseudepigrapha. 

* RH. E. 1900 pp. 31-40, 212-225 ; adopted by Puech. 
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no such ‘equating’.". And Dr Lukyn Williams himself notes (p. 338) 
how Barnabas regards Old Testament prophecies of the future x 
cryptic or oracular. Barnabas would expect to find a prophecy literally 
fulfilled, indeed, but very likely not in the sense that readers of tk 
prophetic text would have imagined. If the fulfilment of Isa. xlix 1; 
by the erection of the temple of Juppiter on the site of the old Tempe 
might seem unnatural, Barnabas seems to be preparing the reader fx 
it when he asserts that the literalist Jews, in supposing God confine 
to the Temple, were as bad as pagans, all but for the graven imag. 
This does not equate a pagan temple with true worshipping-places of 
God, but accentuates God’s rejection of literalist Judaism. The Ladeuw 
argument remains a possible way to the solution of the problem of the 
date of Barnabas. The alternative, which makes the restoration o 
the destroyed temple mean nothing but the entry of Gentiles into th 
church, leaves iwnpéra: unexplained. Dr Lukyn Williams's suggestion 
that it is honorific, and means Roman dignitaries, is hard to accep. 
The phrase would more naturally describe Palestinian artisans employed 
by Roman authorities ; for they were not actual Romans who built the 
temple of Juppiter, but only servants of the Romans. Moreover, ther 
is a much more general consideration in favour of a date soon afte 
A.D. 130 for the Zpistle. The tone of the criticism which Barnabs 
lavishes upon the literalist Jews is almost cock-a-hoop. It fits entirely 
the time when the impression was rife in Christendom that lite! 
Judaism had been discredited by events in a signal way; and that 
time was just after the failure of the Barcochba rising. The Epistle 
Barnabas was clearly written for local consumption, and the fact that 
it reached wide diffusion is best explained if it echoed a special interes 
of its age. But in that case the diffusion would also be rapid, and 9, 
if the Zpistle were written soon after 1 30, its appearance in Antioch 
might be as early as 140. On our hypothesis, however, nothing wis 
known at Antioch of its true provenance, and it was accepted as the 
work of no other than Antioch’s own apostle. ‘his is hardly com 
patible with an earlier date than 140 for its arrival at Antioch. On 
the other hand, the rapid diffusion of the work, due to interest in the 
reverse which Judaism suffered by the events of 130-135, may have 
been limited in area. Further diffusion would be likely to be slower 
and consequently a considerably lower date than 140 for the arrival 0 
the Epistle at Antioch is quite possible. Our hypothesis would tolerate 
a decade between its arrival and the writing of the Didache. On thi 
criterion we should have upper and lower limits of 140 and, say, 17% 
respectively, for the composition of the Didache. On the whole, the 


_* Barnabas sees a true and spiritual fulfilment in the church, a cryptic and 
literal fulfilment in the events of 130 A.D. 
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later end of this range is the more probable, if it seems likely that 
the Epistle was taken at Antioch for an apostolic writing. 

The supposition that it made a great impression there may seem, 
however, to be discounted by the fact that Chrysostom shews no sign 
of any special regard for St Barnabas. St Paul, for his writings, saints 
Ignatius and Babylas and other martyrs of Antioch, for their tombs 
and cultus, are his heroes, while St Barnabas is but a character in 
scripture. What this proves is that there were then no tomb, no 
recognized cultus, and no writings. It does not prove that there was 
not—still less that there had not been—an idea current in Antioch of 
St Barnabas as their founder-apostle. Evidence on the other side is 
before us in the story of the invention of the tomb of St Barnabas at 
Salamis in 482.' This incident won Zeno over to the side of the 
Cypriots, and defeated the attempt which the church of Antioch was 
making, on the initiative of Peter the Fuller, to overthrow the auto- 
cephaly which Cyprus had gained in 431 at Ephesus. The point of 
the episode lies in the supposition that St Barnabas had arbitrated 
between Antioch and Cyprus, and it would almost vanish if Antioch 
had no notion of desiring his patronage. 

There is, further, reason for supposing that some kind of reply to 
the Cypriot claims was attempted in Antioch. For whereas the first 
legend of the invention, the pseudo-Marcan repiodo: xai papripwv tov 
éyiov BapyaBa, attributes the passion of the saint to Cypriot Jews, the 
definitive legend of the cultus, the Panegyric by Alexander, monk of 
Cyprus, attributes it, without explanation or attempt at verisimilitude, 
to Jews who came from Syria. This manceuvre may very well mean 
that the Syrians could appeal to a legend that St Barnabas had suffered 
martyrdom in their country. On the other hand, ’it is a safe hagio- 
logical maxim that cultus cannot live without something visible, a tomb, 
a custom, a document, to which to attach itself. Likewise there can- 
not be official cultus where there is nothing of this kind which authority 
can recognize. Thus, any argument that might be based upon the 
silence of Chrysostom is neutralized by the Salamis story. 

Karl Bauer, in his Antiochia in der dltesten Kirchengeschichte,’ calls 
attention to the fact that in Acts, from the moment of his quarrel with 
St Barnabas, St Paul ceases to have Antioch as his base ; and he draws 
the conclusion that St Barnabas remained, as he began, the prime 
apostle of Antioch. We have not, however, to postulate a continuous 
tradition of veneration for St Barnabas from the writing cf Acts to 
the Invention at Salamis. The text of Acts itself must, in the nature 


' L. Duchesne in Mélanges G. B. de Rosst (Rec. de trav. de l'école fr. de Rome 
1892) pp. 41-72. The two texts are in 4. SS. xi Jun. 
* A Tabingen thesis, 1919 p. 46. 
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of things, have stimulated the interest of the Antiochenes, and xi 22- 
in particular sets St Barnabas in a unique relation to their chur, 
The supposition therefore is reasonable that the Zpistle of Barnaby; 
was received in Antioch with special regard. 

The evidence to which allusion has been made for the interest 
the Antiochene church in its own apostolic origins only dates fron 
the late fourth century ; but the beginning of the collection of Apostolx 
Canons may go much farther back. And when we find Ignatix 
repeatedly drawing a parallel between the functions of a chur 
presbytery and the apostolate, and actually using the phrase ewéps 
tov drogréAwy, there is before us a conception of the apostles » 
a supreme council of the church which calls for explanation. Its 
explained if, at Antioch, the Christians attributed their church-onde 
and institutions to an apostolic synod, or what would later have bee 
conceived as a synod. Again, the phrase in Contra Celsum viii » 
aird tperBvrépos (upon which the canonist of Turrianus seems 
have based his fiction) sets some kind of formal gathering at Antioch 
in parallel with the council of Jerusalem. The whole Syrian develop 
ment of church orders, which runs back into the early third centun, 
seems to testify to the local currency of the idea that church institution 
were the fruit of apostolic decisions. Our hypothesis is therefor 
reasonable, on general grounds, in making an Antiochene seek to 
beyond scripture in deriving church institutions, as they existed witho 
the field of his knowledge, from the apostolic origins of the church ia 
Antioch, 

When we turn to the text, it is to find our hypothesis opposed by 
the dadexa in the title and first line. But if tov dudexa 
is the original title, the Didachist conceived his work as a catholt 
church order ; but its contents mark it quite clearly as being addressed, 
at most, toa province. trav dudexa is therefore 
the original title. Further, the right of dudexa to stand in the 
existing text is problematical. Out of twelve external witness 
or probable witnesses, to the title of the work in this form, down © 
the tenth century, eleven support ‘Teaching of the Apostles’, with m 
‘twelve’, The remaining one, which is Dr Peradse’s Georgian versio! 
of the Didache,' supposed by him to have been made by Jeremias the 
Iberian, shortly after Chalcedon, has ‘ teaching of the Twelve Apostles 


:. Of the eleven, F. X. Funk in Didascalia et Constitutiones A postolorum ii 1-3 
gives seven. Rufinus may count as an eighth, since he knows to prefer S 
singular, when translating Euseb, H. E. iii 25. 4. Three are given in J. Scblec 


Die Apostellehre pp. 101-104, 119-121. For the Georgian version, Z.N.T- 
1932 111-116, 
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written in the year A.D. 90 or 100. Teaching of the Lord which is 
taught to mankind through the twelve apostles’. It is evident that it 
is Jeremias who is here at work interpreting what is before him as 
a primitive catholic church order. The difficulty created for the 
Antioch hypothesis by the word Sadexa thus disappears. 

A glance at the facsimile of the unique MS of the Didache, which 
Dr Rendel Harris published with his edition, strengthens the im- 
pression, otherwise natural in itself, that the present title is not an 
author's title, but only a makeshift title, taken from the opening words. 

The abruptness of the opening sentence, Avdayi) xupiov trav 
Sd0i cioi, pia (wis may well be 
called intolerable. It might be passed over if the text that follows 
could be characterized as disjointed. But this is not the case. On 


the contrary, it is a characteristic of the Didachist to let one thing lead 


casually to another, steering his way adroitly while presenting an 
appearance of artlessness and ensuring verisimilitude. In the formal 
arrangement of the book, chapters i-vi form a section analogous to 
the other sections, but apparently in a decapitated condition. This 
would be rectified by some such opening as rijs trois 
Sidayy xvpiov trois éotw airy. But if this be 
granted, an introduction is called for, preceding this and giving the 
authority behind the ordered instruction which comprises the work. 
On our hypothesis, this introduction recounted briefly how the apostles, 
prophets, and teachers, at Antioch, conferred as to what they should 
teach the Gentile converts, and when the Judaizers opposed themselves 
St Peter gave his judgement for the liberation of the Gentiles from the 
Law, and the synod agreed to communicate the decision to the Gentile 
brethren scattered through Syria and Cilicia, in terms that followed. 
Such an introduction would be the chief offence of the work in the 
eyes of a Serapion, and our hypothetical amputation can claim plausi- 
bility, 

The dispute at Antioch was about the ethical demand which God 
makes upon the Gentiles, and the encyclical accordingly opens by 
demanding that every Gentile baptizand shall be catechized in the 
doctrine of the Two Ways (chaps. i-v), and in the right way of seeking 
perfection (chap. vi). 

This corresponds well enough, not only with the premiss of Acts 
and Galatians, but with historical probabilities as regards Antioch. 
For the ethic contained in the Didache catechesis is no Pauline ethic, 
but may rather be called ‘ Petrine’. Now St Paul's part in the dispute 
at Antioch, if we may judge by his later history, was very individual 
and hardly so convincing to the rest of the assembly as he imagined. 
Itis therefore probable enough that the ethic that was established for 
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the Gentile believers in Syria and Cilicia was not St Paul’s uncon. 
promising ethic of the Spirit, but an ethic of precept. It may seen 
the more suitable to call it a Petrine ethic in view of the claim that js 
made in 2 Pet. iii 2 that both catholic epistles of St Peter are aime 
at recalling the Gentiles (so 1 Pet. iv 3) to the évroAi ray droctie 
whereby they should keep to 630s rips made knom 
to them by a wapadobcioa airois ayia évroAy (2 Pet. ii 21). 

The Epistle of Clement shews that at Rome, likewise, the pur 
Pauline ethic yielded to a similar preceptual ethic, based on the notin 
of the Law as sublimated in the Gospel. The Didache ethic is of lik 
pattern and rests on the Judgement of the Nations in Matt. xxv 31-4); 
while not Pauline, it represents a stoutly anti-Judaizing position, and 
one altogether in line with the moralism characteristic of the church d 
Antioch. 

If chapters i-v are the result of compilation, and not the composition 
of the Didachist writing currente calamo, they nevertheless attain: 
reasonable degree of continuity, exception being made of the passigt 
i 3—ii 1. Dom Connolly argued in this JourNat in October 193 
against the passage in question being an interpolation. ‘The argumer: 
was based on the idea that this passage echoed ideas to be found in the 
rest of the Didache. But in this it seemed to fail. Thus i 4 does na 
echo, but answers, vi 2; this proposes perfection, as will be shew, 
by ascetic renunciation, while i 4 seeks it by way of uncompromising 
acceptance of the strictly evangelic ethic of self-renunciation. 

To the arguments that others have urged in favour of this passigt 
being an interpolation we may add the following. ‘The rest of ths 
catechesis avoids explicit citation of the Gospel. In this it is in lin 
with the procedure of Theophilus, in 4d@ Autolycum, who vaunts the 
ethic of the Christians but only refers explicitly to the teaching 0 
the prophets of the Old Testament, whom he sets against the philosopbes 
as the authors of Hellenic ethics. But the passage i 3—ii 1 908 
expressly to the Gospel, apparently citing a precept from a lost Gospe 
as well as quoting at length from Matthew. It flouts the pseudep 
graphic form of the work, with its obyi Kai ra To ; 
a catechesis for Gentiles !). It deals indeed with one of the Didachist’ 
most notable themes, namely, that the exploitation of Christian chant) 
does not relax the obligation upon Christians to practise chant), 
but it does so in the sense of deliberate improvement upon what th 
Didachist has to say, drawing upon Hermas, otherwise unrepresente? 
in the Didache. We are therefore justified in setting aside this 
passage in considering any hypothesis as to the origin of the Didache. 

Almost all of what is left of chapters i-v, apart from the * fencing 0! 
the Law’ in iii 1-6, is in verbal identity with the Two Ways ® 
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Barnabas xviii-xx. On our hypothesis, the Didachist shews a qualified 
deference to Barnabas. It is qualified because he was not indebted 
to the Epistle for the idea of such a catechesis, though it would be 
rash to argue that the discovery of the Two Ways in Barnabas may 
not have had a great part in determining him to attribute this catechesis 
to his apostolic synod. But iv r tells against the supposition that 
iii 1-6 was inserted by any but the Didachist’s own hand and thus 
shews that he had ideas of this ethical catechesis independently of 
Barnabas. Moreover, his rearrangement of the matter in Barnadas 
bespeaks a plan for the catechesis. He had before his mind an idea, 
if he had not actually before his eyes a draft, of such an apostolic 
ethical catechesis. And into this plan he absorbed either as ésserae, 
piecemeal, or in continuous blocks, almost every phrase of the Barnabas 
Two Ways. 

Thus, in the eyes of his public, according to the Antioch hypothesis, 
Barnabas and the Didache would appear to give one another mutual 
support. Theophilus treads so close to the lines of the Two Ways 
that it is safe to say that an Antiochene might be expected to have in 
his mind just such ideas as to the right way to instruct a baptizand 
in the ethical demands of his faith. 

To the present writer, Dom Connolly’s argument in this JouRNAL in 
April 1932 seems conclusive enough, in shewing that the Didachist 
used Barnabas, and especially by his indication of the presence, in these 
chapters, of what may be called ‘ Barnabisms’ and not ‘ Didachisms’. 
But, by way of reinforcement, it may be urged that some of the 
strangest things in the Didache find an explanation on the hypothesis 
that Barnabas was known both to the Didachist and to his public. 
Three examples may be considered. 

The xvpeaxi) xvpiov of xiv 1 is not an intolerable pleonasm in an age 
and language where there was no abhorrence of pleonasm ; particularly 
if it is observed that the Didachist uses the anarthrous xvpiov as equi- 
valent to an adjective, ‘divine’ or ‘sacred’. But at least it was not 
a pleonasm in common use. It answers to the current phrase rd 
vaBBarov xvpiov: and this antithesis between the new and the old 
holy day is fully illuminated by the doctrine of the Eighth Day in 
Barnabas xv. 

The strangest element in the eschatology of the Didache is xvi 6, 
onpciov éxrerdcews. But in the light of Barnadas xii and its typology 
of the outstretched arms of Moses, it becomes comprehensible, as 
the Sign of the Cross in heaven, meaning to the tried faithful the 
arms of the New Moses stretched out for their final victory, and for 
the faithless the damning é«méracis of Isa. Ixv 2. Also, awOyrovrat 


tr atrod rod xarabéuatos in the preceding verse is illuminated by 
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Barnabas iv 13; dpywv, AaBiw riw 
separates us from the kingdom of God if we slumber ; but conversely, 
if we endure, it is he that must deliver us up for salvation. Th 
enemy of man is shewn here, as in the book of Job or the teaching o 
Marcion, as forced by divine justice to award their salvation to the 
elect. 

Again in xvi 2 the Didachist takes the exact phrase ot yap édehjnn 
(ipas) was xpdvos Tis. . . dav pH . a8 
stands in another context and application in Barnadas iv 9, and make 
it serve his thought, that mere Christian profession will have gained 
nothing for those who, when the end comes, have still not embraced 
the way of perfection. This kind of wrested citation is only in place 
where the work cited is known to the public addressed. Another 
instance of the same kind of procedure is to be found in the Two Ways, 
in Didache iv 1, where it is hard to suggest any other description o 
what lies before us than to say that the Didachist appears to have lifted 
a whole block of words out of Barnabas xix g and 10 and substituted 
them for a block of words in his own draft of the catechesis, without 
reference to the sense of the Barnadas passage from which they have 
been plucked. This instance is, however, unique. His general cours 
is to rearrange precepts and sentences in the Barnabas ‘Two Ways % 
as to make them fit into an orderly scheme. He has, for example, 
collected together into his chapter iv everything that is applicable onl 
to catechumens who are householders. 

His incorporation of iii 1-6 in this apostolic 83a, may mean simply 
that it was much prized in Antioch as a gem of ethical instruction. 
For verisimilitude, it ought to be attributable, on account of the name 
attached to it, or in some other way, to some one whom the apostles 
and prophets at Antioch might be supposed to quote. If a piece ot 
pure speculation is in place, we might surmise that this fragment. 
which forms a unity based on the five sins forbidden to aliens resident 
in Jewish communities, bore the name "Idxwos, originally by reference 
to the Jewish Patriarch, but interpreted, once it was in use # 
a loan-piece for Christian catechesis, as meaning that it was the work 
of St James of Jerusalem. 

Chapter vi closes the catechesis with the theme of perfection, 
a subject absent from the Two Ways of Barnabas. ‘The writer's first 
step is to warn the catechumen that there are those who will try © 
turn him aside, not from seeking perfection, but from seeking it on the 
basis of the foregoing ethic. The Judaizers suggest themselves, and 
the suggestion is confirmed by the correspondence of the Didachists 
Got ve diddoxer with Gal. v 8, éx Tov KadoivT 
émas. The yap in vi 2 shews that if they are listened to they will 
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on to pervert the true doctrine of perfection, which is to bear 4 {vyis 
rod xvpiov whole, but without admixture of the Yoke of Moses. The 
Apostolic Constitutor puts the sense of the warning exactly, in 4. C. 
vi 3; hevyew trois éx’ Kai Mavéws, 
xai Mwoet, In view of the predominant place which 
‘the Gospel’ (ie. Matthew) takes in the Didache, it is safe to name 
Matt. xix 21 as doctrinal background to this counsel of perfection. 
As in Christ’s interview with the rich young ruler, so here, the negative 
perfection in keeping of precepts is set aside in favour of a positive 
perfection by renunciation of the world. By attaching the counsel 
of perfection to the conclusion of the prebaptismal catechesis, the 
Didachist approaches the position of Aphraates, who demands of those 
who seek baptism that they should undertake the ascetic life. But 
with an dvvaca, & dvvy rote, he turns aside. 

It is natural, on the Antioch hypothesis, that he cannot pass by 
the Jerusalem decree in silence. The apostles at Jerusalem issued 
a decree to the Gentile believers epi ris Bpwoews. Misled by the 
behaviour of St Peter, these wrongly concluded that the decree was 
indulgence, and that the higher way was to observe the Jewish food 
law. If this was a mistake, the apostles at Antioch must shew what 
perfection zepi tis Bpwoews really is. And the Didachist makes them 
do so along exactly the same line as they follow in regard to per- 
fection in general, namely, the line of renunciation. He who follows 
the counsel of 1 Cor. viii 13 or Rom. xiv 21, and renounces flesh meat 
altogether, attains negative perfection, as regards abstinence from rod 
kai alwa. But the Didachist has no sympathy for com- 
promise with the Judaizers and so, by his Acav rpoodye with regard to 
meat sacrificed to idols, virtually says that the other things do not 
matter so much, while paying lip-service to Acts xv 29 in making this 
allusion. 

He ends the chapter with the one phrase in all the book that breaks 
away from the scriptural context which his theme demands—adarpeia 
ton beov vexpov. This rings true to the age of Theophilus (who 
devotes Ad Autolycum i g and 10 to the Euhemerist argument) and 
the middle apologists and may be judged a self-betraying lapse into 
modernity on the Didachist’s part. 

After catechesis, the waters of baptism. What now follows is not a 
directory to the rite. On our hypothesis, those to whom the encyclical 
is addressed have themselves undergone the rite and know the general 
manner of proceeding. And the Didachist seems to use rd Bdrrwpa 
strictly in its first sense, ‘the dipping ’—not in the later and derived 
sense of the whole Christian rite of baptism. With the new subject, 
the addressee suddenly changes from the second person singular to the 
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second person plural. It appears that the catechesis has, for solemnity 
been throughout addressed as to the single individual (the lapse int 
a plural in the prayer at the end of chapter v indicates an aside 
the writer—St Peter—praying for all his readers that they may k 
delivered from the Way of Death). Now, the address is to the con 
munities of Gentile brethren, to whom the encyclical is being sent. 

No special officer is named. The return to the singular in section 
2, 3, and 4 suggests that there is one responsible person, presumab) 
the same as the catechist. On our hypothesis, the communities ¢ 
baptized Gentiles, to whom the encyclical is sent, are at present with 
out officers, though steps are to be taken, as appears later, to remedy 
that. The special concern shewn in this chapter is first, that th 
formula of Matt. xxviii 19 shall be used, and second, that the right 
sort of water shall be used. The raira . . . tpoeurovres before th 
Formula assures us that the foregoing ethical discourse is a prebaptisma 
catechesis, and incidentally clinches the argument that at least a rubnc 
must have disappeared from the opening of the book. If our hypo 
thesis stands, the way in which the Didaciiist introduces and repeas 
the Matthaean formula suggests that he thought it had been given 
specifically for use among the Gentiles, and that the Judaizers did no 
use it. 

The passage on types of water is peculiarly appropriate to Syra 
where the lavish provision of public and private baths made it necessary 
to give definite injunction, if baptism by immersion in a river was 
be preferred. There is hardly anywhere but Syria where it would be 
reasonable to expect that a private warm bath could normally be 
obtained for the baptizing of the infirm, and that baptism by aspersio 
should only be necessary in emergencies. With regard to this addiction 
of the Syrians to the bath, passages from Lucian and Libanius wil 
come to mind, and also from Chrysostom, who complains that even 
Christian landlords will build baths for the workers on their estates 
long before they think of building them a chapel in which t 
worship.’ The Princeton expedition found a bath near Antioch with 
the inscription on the wall ‘Through the bath Christ entered into 
the world, and has opened to us the way to salvation’.? The Syrian 
Jews carried out their ceremonial immersion in baths. It is therefore 
perhaps with a sense of difference from the Judaizers that this. orde 


* Lucian Hippias 4 sqq.; Libanius Or. xi (Antiochicus) edn. Forster i $4) 
Chrysostom Hom. xviii in Acta (Migne P. G. Ix 140-147). 

* E. Littman, F. A. Norris, H.C. Butler Publications of the Princeton Arcaw 
logical Expedition to Syria, 1904, V and 1X, iii n. 918, cited in V. Schultz 
Antiocheia (Bd IL of Altchristliche Stddte) p. 145, in the course of a survey of the 
architectural history of the bath in Antioch. 
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of is set forth. No season is mentioned, for in Acts 
baptism follows the proof of faith as soon as may be. But the -e- 
baptismal fast is ordained, and so gives the cue for the next ‘canon’, 
which is upon fasting, and is explicitly anti-Judaizing. 

The assertion of many commentators is that ‘the hypocrites’ are the 
Jews. But on the Antioch hypothesis they are the Judaizers, and this 
has support from Gal. ii 13. The other view appeals to Epiphanius, 
Heresy 16 (the Pharisees) where further precision is added to Luke 
xviii 12 in the words évynerevov 82 dis rot caBBarov, Sevrépav 
But there is an objection to the application of this passage to interpret 
the Didachist’s rule, in that the custom of fasting every Monday and 
Thursday was never general among the Jews. What was general 
about Monday and Thursday, in the Jewish communities, was that 
they were the days of public business and market days. Consequently 
a general fast, such as the spring rain-fast, took place on a succession 
of three such days, because it was a corporate public act of the com- 
munity. To the Christian polemist, this laid the Jews open to the 
taunt of hypocrisy in the Gospel sense, because it was fasting to be 
seen of men. And the Didachist sees it in this light, as his allusion 
to Matt. vi 16 shews. It is curious that he makes the hypocrites fast 
on the dative of the day, and the Christians the accusative. It should 
imply that the Christian fast is unbroken and the ‘hypocrite’ fast is 
not. Taanith i 5 provides that people may eat and drink on the 
evening that ushers in a Monday or Thursday of fasting ; and fasting 
is, Of course, over when the next sundown comes. 

In short, Didache viii 1 does not require the Pharisees of Epiphanius 
for its elucidation, or necessarily imply either that ‘the hypocrites’ fast 
every Monday and Thursday, or that the Gentiles are commanded to 
fast every Wednesday and Friday. ‘The boot is on the other leg. It 
is assumed that the Gentile Christians will be tempted to join in, when 
‘the hypocrites’ are keeping a fast, and that the way to stop them is 
to give them a counter-fast on different days. The Didachist does 
not mind the ‘Tu quoque’ to which he lays himself open. He has 
a single eye to helping the Gentiles to overcome this insidious tempta- 
tion to fall back into subordination to the Judaizers. 

The pages of Chrysostom bear eloquent witness to the trouble 
which the church of Antioch had in his day to keep its people from 
neglecting the ecclesiastical fasts, as being principally the business of 
clergy and ascetics, and from joining in the Jewish fasts. What seems 
to underlie this tendency is the widespread notion in the Hellenistic 
world that the Jews possessed some special powers of binding Heaven. 
But Antioch was not the only place where the Christian church lived 
side by side with a large Jewish community where proselytism had once 
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been strong. Such conditions in themselves are not therefore enow) 
to explain the peculiar tendency of Syrian Christianity, in spite of is 
leaders, to hang upon the Jews. They would be explained if, a 
Syria, a Judaizing secession-church had for long survived, as a tertivn 
guid between the catholics and the Jews, drawing individual Gentik 
Christians into conformity with Jewish practices. 

The Didachist may therefore be credited with speaking directly» 
the men of his own time, in calling for the observance of what were by 
then the established catholic days for fasting, and for strict non 
observance of days of Jewish public fasting. 
me. ea A parallel may be drawn between the tendency of the rank and fie 

nile ; to Judaize in Antioch and the tendency of the Alexandrine rank ani 

‘Nee a file to follow particular Gnosis. In either case the history seems tog 
right back to the local Christian origins. W. 
(To be continued.) 
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TIEPIKA@AIPOQN (Didache iii 4) 
saa Didache iii 4 is a warning against certain practices which are not » 

Sean themselves idolatrous, but which lead dangerously towards it. (The 
a technical term of traditional moral theology would be tana observanta 
as against idololatria.) The practices forbidden are augury, incanu- 
tion (presumably for medical purposes), astrology, and a practice pro 
hibited in the terms yivov) repuxaBaipwr. 

Obviously the estimate of these practices is just, so far as the fist 
three are concerned ; they are not formally incompatible with belie 
in one God, but they are entirely contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
and tend dangerously towards a worship of strange gods. But what's 
a repixabaipwr? Lightfoot translates ‘magician’ but this is a counsel oi 
despair. The word might mean ‘one who goes round purifying’ afte 
the manner of the low-class Orphic practitioners of Plato Ref. 364) 
| a But we have no clear evidence for the survival of such vendors of 

xa@dpoas in the Christian era. Apollonius of Tyana practised purifice 
“x tions on his travels (Philostr. Vita 6. 6, ‘the rites sanctioned by Pythe 
goras and Empedocles’ suggest the Orphic tradition); but this s 


Oa hardly the same thing as travelling in them professionally. We have 
it | plenty of evidence for travelling magicians (‘Tert. de Jdo/. 9, Apol. % 
Apuleius Mefam. 1. 4. 20, Lucian Alexander 9, 217), but no allusion 

4 Ge to purification as part of their stock-in-trade, though it may have been. 

A Bae ik But would not ‘Orphic’ rites have involved an explicit invocation of 


pagan deity, and so have been formal idolatry ? 
OR Bo 2 It seems clear that the allusion is rather to rites intended to remove 
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the contagion of sin or ritual impurity, particularly as manifested in 
disease, by rubbing the patient with an object calculated to absorb the 
contagion ; a collection of references to such practices going down to 
the Hellenistic age is given by Rohde Psyche app. v p. 588 (Eng. Tr. 
1925); running water, the plant ox«iAAa, black figs, dead dogs, and 
eggs are favourite objects for the purpose. It appears that similar 
practices are found in Judaism. Lauterbach in Hebrew Union College 
Annual xi 262 sqq. deals with them at some length, and at times 
rather speculatively ; but he quotes Talmud Sadd. 66 b for the practice 
of filling a new pitcher with water and swinging it seven times round 
the head with suitable formulae as a cure for sickness ; after the 
swinging the water is thrown back to the river with the face averted. 
He further describes rites known as ‘ Kapparot’ and ‘ propitio’ used 
on the Day of Atonement. In the former a cock is swung round the 
head, in the latter a basket of palm-leaves, sown with beans or peas ; 
a formula beginning ‘ May this be my substitute ’ is recited, and in the 
case of ‘ propitio’ the wepuxd@apya is thrown into the sea or a river. 
Lauterbach suggests that, although we do not hear of the latter two 
rites until about a.p. 650 (when we hear of them as well-established 
practices), they may go back to very early times. The silence of the 
rabbis may well be due to the fact that they disliked the ceremonies 
but did not feel strong enough to put them down. In any case they 
are merely Jewish variations of ordinary quasi-magical practice ; they 
might have been borrowed from pagan practice after the destruction 
of the Temple to make up for the loss of the official repuxdSappa or 
repiyqpa of Judaism, the scapegoat of the Day of Atonement, but if 
so they must have been familiar practices of the religion or magic of 
Syria and Babylonia. 

On the other hand, Christian literature is not familiar with such 
rites, Origen in Ev. Joann. 28. 14 rightly interprets 2 Cor. v 21 as 
meaning that Jesus became a wepuxdOappa or repiypa, but rather 
curiously fails to note that St Paul has in mind the scapegoat of the 
Day of Atonement. He explains the language by a reference to the 
stories of particular individuals who offered themselves as victims to 
save mankind from pestilence or famine as related by the histories of 
Greeks and barbarians, in other words to the aetiological myths, which 
explained such rites (normally involving in the primitive form human 
Victims) in classical literature. Obviously there can be no allusion 
here to such public rites; even where the human victim had been 
abolished, they had been acclimatized to Greek mythology and would 
therefore be definitely idolatrous. 

The phrase appears in the Apostolic Church Order (chap. 10) and 
also Apostolic Constitutions, which quotes the Didache at 7.6. 2, and 
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grr > sess enlarges on the various superstitions in language borrowed fron 
pia. oy Deut. xviii ro. His borrowings shew that he did not understand the 
Didache ; he writes (ov« fry) repxaBaipwv rov vidv gov. He may har 
» Fn been right in thinking that the Didache was inspired by Deuteronomy, envis 
See but if so the Didache by omitting ‘thy son’ entirely changed te to’ i 
ipa + meaning of repxabaipwy. In Deut. xviii ro the word means ‘mak fragn 
mee, as thy son or thy daughter to pass through the fire’, a prohibition of the thou 
+ ie ee Phoenician rite of child-sacrifice. It is quite likely that the Dida mak 
it: f changed this into a prohibition of a superstitious rite of purificatia me | 
Bei 9x Me either because its author did not understand the LXX or because lx with 
tae ae thought it pointless to preserve a prohibition of an obsolete practice extr 
a 2, (Tert. Apo/. 9 states that the rite though prohibited by Tiberius ws or t 
ee |G still secretly practised in Africa in his time, but this would hardly & isa 
er true of circles which were in any close contact with Judaisma tion 
hp, Christianity ; in any case the Didache could not describe as ‘leading man 
eve to idolatry’ a practice which even idolaters condemned.) The Apo the 
rt Hines tolic Constitutions obviously did not understand to what the Didacie (Al 
1c Ripeat, was referring and introduced ‘thy son’ because it was in Deuteronomy the 
il a but it is quite possible that he intended his words to mean ‘thou shal not 
Pek sn 9 not circumcise thy son’, since the LXX in deference to the Grek Te diff 
een dislike of circumcision softens down ‘will circumcise thy heart’ » in| 
Deut. xxx 6 into riw xapSiav gov, and described the'u» a 
Ma > circumcised fruit’ of Lev. xix 23 as drepuxaBaprds. (It may be noticed arc 
4 abe that Philo de Spec. Legg. 1 (De Mon.) 9 (60 M 2. 221) also changt wri 
dle 4 Deut. xviii 10 into a prohibition of ‘sacrificers and purifiers’ (bir, Ap 
it gay xaQaprds) as well as augurers and the like ; this enables him to co tio 
i; be demn pagan religion in general without reference to the question of the wo 
OS aa existence in Judaism of rites of purification as well as sacrifice. I int 
+ view of the fact that child-sacrifice was obsolete it would have bee lef 
id pointless to follow Deuteronomy.) The lack of contact between ths sh 
Wee section of the Apostolic Constitutions and real life may be judged fro 
ey the fact that the prohibition of astrology (i) yivov) paOyparixos becomes 
the entirely meaningless pation The word re 
Le a appears at 8. 32. rr in a long list of similar ‘ vain observances’ whic) T 


reveals an exhaustive knowledge of such practices ; if it is not from 
another hand it must be a list incorporated whole from a source: " 

4 cannot emanate from the blunderer who is responsible for 7. 6. 2. 
iy I cannot help thinking that the word has a certain bearing on the 
question of the origin of the Didache discussed by Prof. Creed 
J. T.S. Oct. 1938 vol. xxix pp. 370 sqq. The passage may be taken 
over from an older source. But it was not taken over from a Mon 
anist, even the curious ‘ Montanist of a very mild type’ of Mr Vokes 
(p. 209), whom I find something of a contradiction in terms. Te 
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tullian (de Jdol. 9) has no doubt that wandering magicians as typified 
by Simon Magus are agents of idolatry ; astrology and similar practices 
are species of the genus magic and therefore also idolatrous. I cannot 
envisage a Montanist who would simply say that these practices ‘lead 
to’ idolatry. Nor do I find it easy to suppose that the work is a 
fragment from a popular Jewish manual, since orthodox Judaism, 
though it did not regard wepixaddpous with favour, did not apparently 
make any serious attempt to condemn them. The passage seems to 
me to date from the period ¢. a.D. 100, when the Church had broken 
with the synagogue, but was finding it difficult to deal with all sorts of 
extraneous influences, such as the Gnosticism of Simon and Menander 
or the cults alluded to in Eph. v 6 sqq. ; even Ignatius ad Zrad/. 5. 2 
is a trifle vain about his knowledge of astrology. It suggests the situa- 
tion in Bithynia described by Pliny ad 7ra. 96. 6, when there are 
many converts who lapse at the first sign of persecution, not that in 
the adjoining region of Pontus and Paphlagonia described by Lucian 
(Alexander 25. 232) less than a century later when the Christians are 
the only people except instructed Epicureans who can be relied on 
not to follow an impostor. It is not for me to say whether the stylistic 
differences referred to by Prof. Creed (loc. ait. p. 374) are decisive 
in favour of a separate source for this section. I can only express 
a considerable doubt as to the probability of the insertion by an 
archaizer of a passage which introduces a term which later Christian 
writers seem not to understand. The earlier use of the phrase in 
Apost. Const. shews that the compiler could only give a wrong explana- 
tion ; the later use is in a long list of practices each described by a single 
word, in which one might easily be left in even though it was not 
intelligible. I find it hard to suppose that the Didache would have 
left an unintelligible word with no attempt at an explanation in so 
short an insertion, though it cannot be said that it is impossible. 
WItrrep L. Knox, 


THE MEANING OF EKKAEIEIN IN GALATIANS iv 17 


Znroiow ipas ob xadds, (jas, Beza) 
iva atrois {yAotre. The A.V. renders ‘exclude you’ (M ‘us’), the 
R.V. ‘shut out’. These meanings are too indefinite. They at once 
raise the question, From what are these people to be excluded ?, which 
has been answered in various ways: ‘from Christ’ (Lightfoot) ; ‘ from 
me’ (Luther) ; ‘from perfect knowledge’ (Chrysostom) ; ‘from Christian 
freedom’ (Erasmus). At its face value the word would be an insult to 
the Galatians, Beza avoided that by reading jas. ‘The key word is 
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éxxAcioar, but {pAove: is the ward of the key. Bengel (Gnomon ii xy) 
gives the right meaning definite and direct—‘ non putarim eo seny 
dici ut Latinis excdudé dicuntur pulli’. In Rom. iii 27 Paul us 
éexAcioOy in the sense of exclusion, but he often uses a word in di. 
ferent senses. I submit that he used éxxAec‘ew in the Latin sense ¢ 
*excludere’, hatch out, and after the Latin use of ‘fovere’ int 
same connexion. Lucretius v 802 has ‘ova relinquebant excluse’ 
Cicero NV. D. 2. 52 ‘excludere’ of young birds, and, de Oratore iii x, 
metaphorically of hatching out stump orators ‘ pullos excludere clam 
tores’. This idea is supported here by {yAotex (in 2 Cor. xi 2 of favouring 
people). Cicero WV. D. 2. 48 has ‘ excludere’ and ‘ fovere’ together 0 
birds—‘ pulli a matribus exclusi fotique’. In Suetonius (Zid. 14) Lima 
kept warm (‘fovit’) in her hands an egg—‘ ovum fovit quoad pullus e 
clusus est’. ‘ Fovere’ of supporting a person often in Latin, e.g. Cicen 
Fam. 1. 9. 10 ‘fovebant hostem meum’. ‘ Exclusion’ is the technical 
name for the process by which the chick leaves the egg. This rendering 
gives point to the context. ‘They are cultivating you but not form 
honourable purpose, for it is their intention to bring you out to explot 
you, so that you may cultivate them.’ These people had made the 
Galatians regard him (Paul) as their enemy. This metaphor of a bir 
hatching out her young leads to another expression of the same sort- 
réxva pov, obs mdAcv ddivw, ‘I have been your mother twice over.’ |n 
1 Cor. iv 15 he used the figure of a father, éyévvyoa. With the forme 
(ruovvdyer), Lk. xiii 34, Matt. xxiii 37. Our Lord here is the mother 
bird. é8éw has also a point. Euripides (Her. 1039) has as res ops 
drrepov xataotivwy réxvwy. Nicander 165) dpraXdixww 
of an egg. Eurip. Electra 897 oiwvoiew aidépos réxvors. ‘Thus birds 
can be called réxva. 

All the /abour of the apostle must be gone through again paps 
ob poppwi Xpurris tv ipiv. The idea of the mother bird can be read 
here, for it is her incubation over the fertilized eggs that gives the 
embryo strength to be completely formed in the egg. So the Galatians 
need the fostering care of the apostle (xaAdv {yAoteGat (i.e. by me) # 
xadg) if the image of Christ, the germ already sown in their hears 
but whose developement has been arrested, is to be brought to matured 
reality. See a similar metaphor of the drooding spirit (rahaph) (Gen.! 
and the protecting eagle, Deut. xxxii 11. In 1 Thess. ii 7 we have the 
same simile év péow ds diy rpopds OdAmy Ta éavris 
is not nurse, for a nurse is gentle to other people’s children—ber 
‘alumni ’—but mother. The mother bird is a tpodos. Aristoph. Artes 
323 was hatched’; Nud, 199 veorrorpope:. A mother who 
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244) gives her children rpodeta PAT pos (milk, Jon 1493) is a rpodds. Cf. 
ens rpogot in Isa. xlix 23 of ‘nursing fathers’. denotes the gentleness 
Uses ofaparent. In Odyss. ii 47 it is used by Telemachus of Odysseus. wjrwos Pike 
di is due to dittography. Paul would not have contemplated a second Nes 
ed childhood then. A on Acts xiii 19 has érpododdpnoev bore them as ye 
the a nursing mother. Philo used &divw metaphorically and Plato paceve- iM 
ae’ (i) téxv). There are a number of terms Romans would 
appreciate more than Greeks, e.g. iv 4 é€yydpacey iva ri viobeciay 
Mi. éroAdBwper. Cf. ‘emancipare filium in adoptionem’ (Cicero and Pliny) ; GE 
mg iii tpoeypddy, ‘proscribere’ is used of putting up notices, laws, verses, 44 
of &c., in public places; iv 10 jpépas .. . pijvas énavrovs, the 
mu Roman state religion was regulated by such, e.g. ‘dies fasti’ and ‘nefasti’, ta : 
et the monthly festivals (see Fasti of Ovid), the ‘lustrum’. In a.p. 48 the ‘ Pe a. 
cer ‘Justrum’ of Claudius would have been observed by Claudio-Derbe and 18 Se 
Claudio-Iconium. iv 1 ‘minors’ (vir) under ‘tutores’ (érérporo:) and 
ring ‘curatores’ (oixovduor) freed by ‘lex quina vicenaria’ (200 B.c.). See Pseu- 
dolus 1. 3. 69. tors dépOarpors (iv 15); ‘ effodere oculos’, 
ot frequent in Comedy, often used by slaves (see Plautus). ot« 
the doio: ii 14 ‘praevaricantur’ (walk ‘cruribus varis’); ‘stigmata’ (vi 17 late 
bird often in Latin prose, as well as in Greek) of brands of slaves and if ‘haa 
— marks of disgrace. Here metaphorical, of ‘ perpetua stigmata imposita’ He. i 
In (Suet. /.C. 73). These Galatians were very probably not Celts but 
met converted descendants of Roman ‘coloni’ intermarried with natives Bo tals oy 
ys (Ramsay Expositor Sept. 1899). Among them would be poultry ee a 
ther farmers who would appreciate the Latin use of éxxAe‘ew as ‘ excludere’, Bini fe 
prs hatch out. F. R. Monrcomery HitcHcock. 
bis 
TEXTUAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE APOCALYPSE 
the Every student of the pseudepigraphic literature of the Old Testament 4 Te i 
ans is beholden to R. H. Charles for his scholarly and pioneering work in a : 
)e the Apocalypse of Baruch. It was he who maintained in 1896, much ae 
rs. against the current assumptions of the times, that the Apocalypse was ©. ei 
red written in Hebrew and not in Greek. Other scholars, as Wellhausen s,s 
i (Skissen und Vorarbeiten vi 234), Ryssel (Apok. und Pseudepig. A.T. 1 : 
the 1900 ii 411), and Ginzberg ( Jewish Encyc. ii 555), subsequently upheld Fy ce is 
his contention with additional data.’ 
- ' For the evidence of a Hebrew original see R. H. Charles The Apocalypse ite: has 
het of Baruch London 1896 p. xliv f. A later edition of the book appeared in the (i ied 
nes Apocrypha and Psendepigrapha of the Old Testament ii Oxford i913, with many 
sho additions and corrections. 4 
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In dealing with the Apocalypse of Baruch from a philological sige 
the main stumbling block is the fact that the Apocalypse is a translation 
of a translation. The Syriac extant is a translation of the Greek, in tun 
a translation of the Hebrew. The writer is well aware that there i 
nothing more hazardous than to deal with a non-existent Hebres 
through a translation twice removed from the original. Nevertheless; 
number of textual problems, which engaged the writer's study ai 
hitherto seemed to have escaped the attention of others, apparently poin 
to an easy, adequate solution. Thus, for example, lxxvii 13-15 present 
a problem of unusual interest’: ‘13. For the shepherds of Israel hax 
perished, and the lamps which gave light are extinguished, and the fou 
tains have withheld their streams whence we used to drink. 14. Ani 
we are left alone in the darkness, and amid the briers of the fores, 
and the thirst of the wilderness. 15. And I answered and said un 
them, Shepherds and lamps and fountains come to us from the lav 
and though we depart, yet the law abideth.’ From verse 13 one gather 
that the factors that have given guidance in the past are three : shepherds, 
lamps, fountains. By contrast the people are left alone in the darkness 
that is, without lamps ; they are thirsty, i.e. without fountains from which 
to drink. With regard to the shepherds, one awaits a specific statement 
that the people are without guidance and counsel. Instead, the phras 
reads peculiarly, ‘Amid the briers of the forest’, Syriac Jasy he. 
The difficulty has been noticed by Charles.* He concluded tht 
ILo=tAn= Vow as in Is. x 17 and rendered accordingly. He suggested 
alternately that dA may have been a rendering of ‘¥y ‘trees’, a corrup 
tion of 3¥ ‘thorns’. In the edition prepared for the Oxford Apocrypis 
and Pseudepigrapha* Charles changed his mind. He suggested that 
perhaps ‘¥y is a corruption of *3yy ‘toils’, or kasy Les is a corruption 
go ‘without a shepherd’. The latter suggestion would be 

a more acceptable solution were it not for the great difference in the 
ductus literarum of the Syriac. 

Perhaps another suggestion may be offered. The present wmite 
believes that it was not the Syriac at fault but rather the Hebrew original. 
In the context, what the phrase plainly demands is ‘ without the counse! 
of shepherds’. The corruption of the text arose probably in the following 
way. The Hebrew apparently was PX3 ‘without the counsel 
of shepherds’, which was mistaken by the scribe to be O°) M8 !? 
‘and amidst the trees of the forest’, the antecedent of the present Syriac 

* For the purpose of citing the verses Charles's earlier edition of Baruch is used 
The Syriac in the present article is quoted only in such instances where a critic 


point may be at issue. The Syriac is edited in Ceriani’s Monwmenta Sacra ¢ 
Profana v 1868 p. 113 t. 


* In the earlier edition, op. cit. p. 121. 
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Perhaps M¥Y was taken collectively.'| Observe how neatly the con- ‘eM 
jecture fits the whole requirement of the passage. Verse 14 therefore ran ey 
originally ‘ And we are left alone in the darkness, without the guidance fee 
of shepherds, and with the thirst of the wilderness.’ & 

It seems clear that in a number of instances different Hebrew roots 
were confused with one another. Thus the Hebrew verbs “ox ‘bind’ 
and 70 ‘chastise’ were mistaken one for the other in two passages. The 
passage lvi 13 reads ‘ And those who did so were /ormented in chains’, 
where obviously the word ‘ bound’ is required.* Conversely in Ixxxiii 8, 
‘Do ye therefore prepare your hearts for that which before ye believed, 
lest ye come in bondage in both worlds, so that ye be led away captive 
here and be tormented there.’ One would expect ‘lest ye be punished’ 
=r01n. Perhaps the confusion is more understandable if it be recalled 
that the Aramaic 70° means ‘bind’, Hebrew 7px. In two other instances 
yy was confused with yt: (Ixxii 4) ‘Every nation which Anows not 
Israel and has not trodden down the seed of Jacob shall indeed be spared.’ 
And so in Ixxii 6, ‘ But all those who have ruled you, or who Aave known 
you, shall be given to the sword.” One must obviously replace the verb 
‘know’ with the verb ‘hurt, injure ’.* 

There is yet another possibility. Prof. D, Winton Thomas has pointed 
out in a number of issues of /.7.S. (xxxv 298 ff; xxxvi 409 ff; xxxvii 
59 ff; xxxvili 404 ff) that the Hebrew yv represents two distinct 
roots, ‘know’ and ‘be quiet, submissive’ (Arabic Fs): He adduces 
quite a number of examples to shew that the meaning ‘be quiet, sub- 
missive’ is frequently to be preferred to the usual translation given in 
0.T. passages, and the usage seems to be quite well established. Perhaps 
in our passages the translator took the root as ‘ know’ instead of ‘subject, 
make submissive ’. 

In two other verses, it appears that the (Greek) translator followed 
thoughtlessly an inappropriate meaning of a verb and construed his text 
awkwardly. Thus in v 1, ‘And I answered and said, I shall therefore 
be in great straights for Zion ...’ More literally the verse should be 
translated ‘I shall therefore be guilty for Zion’, Syriac ‘wow b/ he, 
aw Jooly. As it stands, the verse is utterly out of harmony with the 
context. Something is wrong. Investigation shews that aa» has the 
lexical equivalents of yes, yep, my in the Old Testament. The last & 
equivalent sets one on the right clue to the problem. The word conceals % 


‘ Comp. perhaps Jer. vi 6, and possibly Prov. xxvii 9. See J.7.S. Ixii 53-54 on 
the latter passage. If the error did not take place as suggested in the text, it is i 
clear, nevertheless, that and and OMY were confused with one another, 

* Comp, the LXX on Ps. cv 22. See J.7.S. xxxvi 295-296. ee 

* For a similar confusion in the very same words, one may compare B, Sira vii 
20, where the text (ed. Smend) reads YAN 5k and the reading of A is YAN. 
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two distinct roots, namely My (Arab. «sye) Ni. ‘twisted, writhed’ and 
my (Arab. sé) ‘erred’, and it seems that the Greek translated the fir: 
instead of the second root. There is another possibility to be considered. 
The original Hebrew may have been ‘MY? {2 by (comp. Is. xxi 3; Ps. 
xxxviii 7) ‘ Therefore I was in anguish on account of Zion’, and the Gree 


translator accidentally omitted one Nun in reading *nyy2>>y for Myx, 

In xii 3 Baruch’s warning to Babylon (Rome) is, ‘ Do not conclude 
or expect that thou wilt always be prosperous and rejoicing, and be ne 
greatly uplifted, and do not oppress. The last word is plainly unsuitable. 
Charles therefore emends the Syriac into Th 
sense arrived at ‘do not be boastful’ is fairly acceptable except for the 
radical change of letters in the proposed emendation. It seems mor 
probable that the Hebrew is the source of the confusion. Perhaps: 
mispointing of the Hebrew took place wherein ‘2¥A ‘thou shalt sing 
exult’ was mistaken for ‘397 ‘thou shalt oppress’. 

A slight corruption of the text misled the translator on another 
occasion. The following verse occurs in the prayer of Baruch (xlviii §) 
* With nods of fear and indignation, Thou givest command to the flames, 
and they change into spirits, and with a word thou quickenest that which 
was not, and with mighty power Thou Ao/dest that which has not come. 
The Syriac for the italicized verb is gx? ‘grasp’, which as the paralle 
* quickenest’ clearly shews is not apposite. What the clause does requir 
in harmony with the ‘mighty power’ mentioned is some such verb « 
‘strengthenest’. If one thinks of the Hebrew P'IM ‘grasp, hold’, om 
realizes that it could easily have been confused with PAT ‘strengthen 
It may have been a simple matter of punctuation as the verb may have 
been written defectively. 

A distinctive feature of the apocalyptist’s style may repay examination 
at this point. Charles pointed out in both his editions of the Apocalyps 
the author’s fondness for play upon words. In fact, this use of parono 
masia by the apocalyptist is one of the mainstays of Charles's argumetl 
that the book was written in Hebrew. Perhaps it will be of service here 
to cite some of his examples. In xv 8 the text runs, ‘ For this world 's 
to them a trouble and weariness with much labor ; and that according!) 
which is to come a crown with great glory.’ He postulates that the 
Hebrew had a paronomasia in the text : ‘ weariness with much labor’ 
and likewise ‘crown with great glory ’= 739 
Similarly, in xxi 14 the remarkable series of stichs : 


For what profit is strength that turns to weakness ; 
Or food of plenty that turns to famine ; 
Or beauty that turns to a hateful (thing). 
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Charles ingeniously (II, 494) restored the Hebrew as 
pro yr we 


Perhaps it would be better to substitute md for pond with Ginzberg. 
Another remarkable series of paronomasiae was disclosed by Charles in 
xviii 35 : 

And honor shall be turned into shame ; 

And strength humiliated into contempt ; 

And probity destroyed ; 

And beauty shall become ugliness. 
The retroversion into Hebrew is 
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(The writer likes the last expression so well that he repeats it in Ixxxiii 
12.) The third line in contrast to the first, second, and fourth seemed to 
Charles to be incongruous and suspicious, and he was undoubtedly right 
in assuming a corruption. The line restored and reproduced here is 
based on the supposition that it too, in common with the other lines, 
contained a paronomasia. 

Again in xiii 3 and 4 there are further paronomasiae in plays on the 
names of Sennacherib and Hezekiah. 

The present writer would like to add the following as additional 
examples of this literary device which the apocalyptist likes to employ. 
Unquestionably in vi 6, ‘. . . and Sheol fo demand that it should be 
renewed in blood . . .’, there is an obvious play on the word >8¥ and the 
root “RY. Likewise another passage, which seems to be directly 
dependent upon a biblical passage (xxxv 2) : 

Become ye springs, O mine eyes, 
And ye mine eyelids a fount of tears. 
‘Py ning? 
nye? “Brey 
Comp. Jer. viii 2 3- 
In xxxv 5, it seems easy to detect wherein the paronomasia lies : 


But now our glorying has been made into dust, 
And the desire of our soul into sand. 
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The Hebrew has but a paucity of words for ‘dust’, either "BP o 
possibly "88. This naturally suggests that the Hebrew original may 
have had UMNSA, a play upon TX or WY. For a similar instance 
in the Old Testament cp. Is. Ixi 3. 

In Ixxxv ro the Syriac suggests that the Hebrew may have contained 
a play upon words. ‘The Syriac reads 
‘For the youth of the world is past .. .’. Possibly the Hebrew hada play 
on the words and 

One is tempted finally to add xliv ro as an example of literay 
word-play : 

For that which runs now runs into vanity, 
And that which prospers will quickly fall and be humiliated. 

It seems likely that in the first stich the Hebrew had a paronomasa 
in the words and FRANK ZIMMERMANN, 


ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. Il 


In my former article (/.7.S. January 1939 pp. 16-30) I dealt with 
what may fairly be called the more ‘metaphysical’ arguments for the 
existence of God. I pass now to those which may be called more ‘emp: 
rical’. In accordance with the classification already given, the arguments 
which remain to be considered are the Argument from Design, argu- 
ments which use specifically ethical but not specifically religious premisses 
and those which use specifically religious premisses. 

The Argument from Design has been criticized very fairly and 
thoroughly by two of the greatest European philosophers, Hume and 
Kant. I have nothing to add to their criticisms, and I have seen 
nothing in the writings of those who have tried to rehabilitate the 
argument which effectively rebuts their adverse verdict. I shall there 
fore set this argument aside. As regards arguments from ethical 
premisses, I have said what I have to say on the logical and epistemo 
logical issues in chapter xi of my book Zhe Mind and its Plan 
Nature. That chapter is, indeed, concerned primarily with ethical 
rarguments for human survival, and not for the existence of God. But 
the principles are the same in either case, and so I do not propose ‘0 
treat the subject again here. I shall therefore confine myself in this 
article to specifically religious experience and the argument for the 
existence of God which has been based on it. 

This argument differs in the following important respect from the 
other two empirical types of argument. The Argument from Desig 


' I wish to acknowledge the valuable suggestions and comments given me °Y 
Prof. G. R. Driver in the writing of this paper. 
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and the arguments from ethical premisses start from facts which are 
common to every one. But some people seem to be almost wholly 
devoid of any specifically religious experience ; and among those who 
have it the differences of kind and degree are enormous. Founders of 
religions and saints, €.g., often claim to have been in direct contact with 
God, to have seen and spoken with Him, and so on, An ordinary 
religious man would certainly not make any such claim, though he 
might say that he had had experiences which assured him of the 
existence and presence of God. So the first thing that we have to 
notice is that capacity for religious experience is in certain respects 
like an ear for music. There are a few people who are unable to 
recognize and distinguish the simplest tune. But they are in a minority 
like the people who have absolutely no kind of religious experience. 
Most people have some slight appreciation of music. But the 
differences of degree in this respect are enormous, and those who have 
not much gift for music have to take the statements of accomplished 
musicians very largely on trust. Let us, then, compare tone-deaf 
persons to those who have no recognizable religious experience at all ; 
the ordinary followers of a religion to men who have some taste for 
music but can neither appreciate the more difficult kinds nor compose ; 
highly religious men and saints to persons with an exceptionally fine 
ear for music who may yet be unable to compose it ; and the founders 
of religions to great musical composers, such as Bach and Beethoven. 
This analogy is, of course, incomplete in certain important respects. 
Religious experience raises three problems, which are different though 
closely interconnected. (i) What is the psychological ana/ysts of religious 
experience ? Does it contain factors which are present also in certain 
experiences which are not religious? Does it contain any factor 
which never occurs in any other kind of experience? If it contains 
no such factor, but is a blend of elements each of which can occur 
separately or in non-religious experiences, its psychological peculiarity 
must consist in the characteristic way in which these elements are 
blended in it. Can this peculiar structural feature of religious 
experience be indicated and described? (ii) What are the genetic and 
causal conditions of the existence of religious experience? Can we 
trace the origin and developement of the disposition to have religious 
experiences (@) in the human race, and (4) in each individual? 
Granted that the disposition is present in nearly all individuals at the 
present time, can we discover and state the variable conditions which 
call it into activity on certain occasions and leave it in abeyance on 
others? (iii) Part of the content of religious experience is alleged 
knowledge or well-founded belief about the nature of reality, e.g. that 
we are dependent on a being who loves us and whom we ought to 
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worship, that values are somehow conserved in spite of the chances and 
changes of the material world at the mercy of which they seem pring 
facie to be, and so on. Therefore there is a third problem. Grantei 
that religious experience exists, that it has such-and-such a history ani 
conditions, that it seems vitally important to those who have it, ani 
that it produces all kinds of effects which would not otherwise happen, 
is it veridica/? Are the claims to knowledge or well-founded belie 
about the nature of reality, which are an integral part of the experience, 
true or probable? Now, in the case of musical experience, there ar 
analogies to the psychological problem and to the genetic or causl 
problem, but there is no analogy to the epistemological problem o 
validity. For, so far as I am aware, no part of the content of musial 
experience is alleged knowledge about the nature of reality ; and there 
fore no question of its being veridical or delusive can arise. 
Since both musical experience and religious experience certainly 
exist, any theory of the universe which was incompatible with ther 
existence would be false, and any theory which failed to shew th 
connexion between their existence and the other facts about reality 
would be inadequate. So far the two kinds of experience are in exactly 
the same position. But a theory which answers to the condition thi 
it allows of the existence of religious experience and indicates the 
connexion between its existence and other facts about reality may leave 
the question as to its vadidity quite unanswered. Or, alternatively, it 
may throw grave doubt on its cognitive claims, or else it may tend to 
support them. Suppose, e.g., that it could be shewn that religious 
experience contains no elements which are not factors in other kinds 
of experience. Suppose further it could be shewn that this particula 
combination of factors tends to originate and to be activated only under 
certain conditions which are known to be very commonly productive o 
false beliefs held with strong conviction. Then a satisfactory answer 
to the questions of psychological analysis and causal antecedents would 
have tended to answer the epistemological question of validity in the 
negative. On the other hand, it might be that the only theory which 
would satisfactorily account for the origin of the religious disposition 
and for the occurrence of actual religious experiences under certain 
conditions was a theory which allowed some of the cognitive claims 
made by religious experience to be true or probable. ‘Thus the three 
problems, though entirely distinct from each other, may be very closely 
connected ; and it is the existence of the third problem in connexio 
with religious experience which puts it, for the present purpose, 
a different category from musical experience. 
In spite of this essential difference the analogy is not to be despised 
for it brings out at least one important point. If a man who had 
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ear for music were to give himself airs on that account, and were to 
talk de haut en bas about those who can appreciate music and think it 
highly important, we should regard him, not as an advanced thinker, 
but as a self-satisfied Philistine. And, even if he did not do this but 
only propounded theories about the nature and causation of musical 
experience, we might think it reasonable to feel very doubtful whether 
his theories would be adequate or correct. In the same way, when 
persons without religious experience regard themselves as being on shat 
ground superior to those who have it, their attitude must be treated 
as merely silly and offensive. Similarly, any theories about religious 
experience constructed by persons who have little or none of their own 
should be regarded with grave suspicion. (For that reason it would be 
unwise to attach very much weight to anything that the present writer 
may say on this subject.) 

On the other hand, we must remember that the possession of a great 
capacity for religious experience, like the possession of a great capacity 
for musical appreciation and composition, is no guarantee of high 
general intelligence. A man may be a saint or a magnificent musician 
and yet have very little common sense, very little power of accurate 
introspection or of seeing causal connexions, and scarcely any capacity 
for logical criticism. He may also be almost as ignorant about other 
aspects of reality as the non-musical or non-religious man is about 
musical or religious experience. If such a man starts to theorize about 
music or religion, his theories may be quite as absurd, though in 
a different way, as those made by persons who are devoid of musical 
or religious experience. Fortunately it happens that some religious 
mystics of a high order have been extremely good at introspecting and 
describing their own experiences. And some highly religious persons 
have had very great critical and philosophical abilities. St Teresa is 
an example of the first, and St Thomas Aquinas of the second. 

Now I think it must be admitted that, if we compare and contrast 
the statements made by religious mystics of various times, races, and 
religions, we find a common nucleus combined with very great 
differences of detail. Of course the interpretations which they have 
put on their experiences are much more varied than the experiences 
themselves. It is obvious th.t the interpretations will depend in a large 
measure on the traditional religious beliefs in which various mystics 
have been brought up. I think that such traditions probably act in two 
different ways. 

(i) The tradition no doubt affects the theoretical interpretation of 
experiences which would have taken place even if the mystic had been 
brought up in a different tradition. A feeling of unity with the rest of 
the universe will be interpreted very differently by a Christian who has 
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been brought up to believe in a personal God and by a Hindu mysix 
who has been trained in a quite different metaphysical tradition, 

(ii) The traditional beliefs, on the other hand, probably determi 
many of the details of the experience itself. A Roman Catholic mys 
may have visions of the Virgin and the saints, whilst a Protesax 
mystic pretty certainly will not. 

Thus the relations between the experiences and the traditional belies 
are highly complex. Presumably the outlines of the belief x 
determined by the experience. Then the details of the belief are fixi 
for a certain place and period by the special peculiarities of th 
experiences had by the founder of a certain religion. These belie’ 
then become traditional in that religion. henceforth they in par 
determine the details of the experiences had by subsequent mystics « 
that religion, and still more do they determine the interpretations whic 
these mystics will put upon their experiences. Therefore, when a 
of religious beliefs has once been established, it no doubt tends w 
produce experiences which can plausibly be taken as evidence for 
If it is a tradition in a certain religion that one can communicate with 
saints, mystics of that religion will seem to see and to talk with sains 
in their mystical visions ; and this fact will be taken as further evidence 
for the belief that one can communicate with saints. 

Much the same double process of causation takes place in sens 
perception. On the one hand, the beliefs and expectations which 
have at any moment largely determine what interpretation we shall px 
on a certain sensation which we should in any case have had then. (0 
the other hand, our beliefs and expectations do to some extent determin: 
and modify some of the sensible characteristics of the sensa themselt 
When I am thinking only of diagrams a certain visual stimulus my 
produce a sensation of a sensibly flat sensum ; but a precisely similr 
stimulus may produce a sensation of a sensibly solid sensum when | a 
thinking of solid objects. 

Such explanations, however, plainly do not account for the firs 
origin of religious beliefs, or for the features which are common to the 
religious experiences of persons of widely different times, races, an/ 
traditions. 

Now, when we find that there are certain experiences which, thou? 
never very frequent in a high degree of intensity, have happened int 
high degree among a few men at all times and places ; and when ¥ 
find that, in spite of differences in detail which we can explain, the) 
involve certain fundamental conditions which are common and peculit 
to them : two alternatives are open to us. (i) We may suppose th! 
these men are in contact with an aspect of reality which is not 
to ordinary persons in their everyday experience. And we may suppe* 
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that the characteristics which they agree in ascribing to reality on the 
basis of these experiences probably do belong to it. Or (ii) we may 
suppose that they are all subject to a delusion from which other men 
are free. In order to illustrate these alternatives it will be useful to 
consider three partly analogous cases, two of which are real and the 
third imaginary. 

(a) Most of the detailed facts which biologists tell us about the 
minute structure and changes in cells can be perceived only by persons 
who have had a long training in the use of the microscope. In this 
case we believe that the agreement among trained microscopists really 
does correspond to facts which untrained persons cannot perceive. 
() Persons of all races who habitually drink alcohol to excess eventually 
have perceptual experiences in which they seem to themselves to see 
snakes or rats crawling about their rooms or beds. In this case we 
believe that this agreement among drunkards is merely a uniform 
hallucination. (c) Let us now imagine a race of beings who can walk 
about and touch things but cannot see. Suppose that eventually a few 
of them developed the power of sight. All that they might tell their 
still blind friends about colour would be wholly unintelligible to and 
unverifiable by the latter. But they would also be able to tell their 
blind friends a great deal about what the latter would feel if they were 
to walk in certain directions. These statements would be verified. 
This would not, of course, prove to the blind ones that the unintelligible 
statements about colour correspond to certain aspects of the world 
which they cannot perceive. But it would shew that the seeing persons 
had a source of additional information about matters which the blind 
ones could understand and test for themselves. It would not be 
unreasonable then for the blind ones to believe that probably the seeing 
ones are also able to perceive other aspects of reality which they are 
describing correctly when they make their unintelligible statements 
containing colour-names. The question then is whether it is reasonable 
to regard the agreement between the experiences of religious mystics as 
more like the agreement among trained microscopists about the minute 
structure of cells, or as more like the agreement among habitual 
drunkards about the infestation of their rooms by pink rats or snakes, 
or as more like the agreement about colours which the seeing men 
would express in their statements to the blind men. 

Why do we commonly believe that habitual excess of alcohol is 
4 cause of a uniform delusion and not a source of additional informa- 
tion? The main reason is as follows. The things which drunkards 
claim to perceive are not fundamentally different in kind from the 
things that other people perceive. We have all seen rats and snakes, 


though the rats have generally been grey or brown and not pink. 
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Moreover the drunkard claims that the rats and snakes which he xs 
are literally present in his room and on his bed, in the same sense 
which his bed is in his room and his quilt is on his bed. Now wem 
fairly argue as follows. Since these are the sort of things which» 
could see if they were there, the fact that we cannot see them makes; 


highly probable that they are not there. Again, we know what kink metl 
of perceptible effect would generally follow from the presence ina rou expe 
of such things as rats or snakes. We should expect fox-terriess « Wes 
mongooses to shew traces of excitement, cheese to be nibbled, com» But 
disappear from bins, and so on. We find that no such effects x mic 
observed in the bedrooms of persons suffering from de/irium treme ther 
It therefore seems reasonable to conclude that the agreement amoy rath 
drunkards is a sign, not of a revelation, but of a delusion. me 
Now the assertions in which religious mystics agree are not such the whe 
they conflict with what we can perceive with our senses. They m ] 
about the structure and organization of the world as a whole and abor anc 
the relations of men to the rest of it. And they have so little» sig 
common with the facts of daily life that there is not much chanced wh 
if direct collision. I think that there is only one important point « int 
{ which there is conflict. Nearly all mystics seem to be agreed the pe 

?) eae time and change and unchanging duration are unreal or extreme wa 
4 ‘ superficial, whilst these seem to plain men to be the most fundamental rot 

Bai sc aol features of the world. But we must admit, on the one hand, that thee m 
temporal characteristics present very great philosophical difficulties ax 

i; ; puzzles when we reflect upon them. On the other hand, we may wel m 
ae Suppose that the mystic finds it impossible to state clearly in ordinay ca 

it Be: language what it is that he experiences about the facts which undetit Te 
| ie P the appearance of time and change and duration. ‘Therefore it is nt st 


difficult to allow that what we experience as the temporal aspect 0 

reality corresponds in some sense to certain facts, and yet that thee i 
facts appear to us in so distorted a form in our ordinary experience th it 
& person who sees them more accurately and directly might refuse 

apply temporal names to them. 


n 
Let us next consider why we feel fairly certain that the agreemert ‘ 
1 


among trained microscopists about the minute structure of cells express 
an objective fact, although we cannot get similar experiences. Or 
reason is that we have learned enough, from simpler cases of visi! 
perception, about the laws of optics to know that the arrangement ( 
lenses in a microscope is such that it will reveal minute structure, whic? 
is otherwise invisible, and will not simply create optical delusions. | 
, Another reason is that we know of other cases in which trained perso 
by te. can detect things which untrained people will overlook, and that i 
ne Als many cases the existence of these things can be verified by indies 
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methods. Probably most of us have experienced such results of 
training in our own lives, 

Now religious experience is not in nearly such a strong position as 
this. We donot know much about the laws which govern its occurrence 
and determine its variations. No doubt there are certain standard 
methods of training and meditation which tend to produce mystical 
experiences. These have been elaborated to some extent by certain 
Western mystics and to a very much greater extent by Eastern Yogis. 
But I do not think that we can see here, as we can in the case of 
microscopes and the training which is required to make the best use of 
them, any conclusive reason why these methods should produce veridical 
rather than delusive experiences. Uniform methods of training and 
meditation would be likely to produce more or less similar experiences, 
whether these experiences were largely veridical or wholly delusive, 

Is there any analogy between the facts about religious experience 
and the fable about the blind men some of whom gained the power of 
sight? It might be said that many ideals of conduct and ways of life, 
which we can all recognize now to be good and useful, have been 
introduced into human history by the founders of religions. These 
persons have made actual ethical discoveries which others can after- 
wards recognize to be true. It might be said that this is at least 
roughly analogous to the case of the seeing men telling the still blind 
men of facts which the latter could and did verify for themselves. And 
it might be said that this makes it reasonable for us to attach some 
weight to what founders of religions tell us about things which we 
cannot understand or verify for ourselves ; just as it would have been 
reasonable for the blind men to attach some weight to the unintelligible 
statements which the seeing men made to them about colours. 

I think that this argument deserves a certain amount of respect, 
though I should find it hard to estimate how much weight to attach to 
it. I should be inclined to sum up as follows. When there is a 
nucleus of agreement between the experiences of men in different 
places, times, and traditions, and when they all tend to put much the 
same kind of interpretation on the cognitive content of these experiences, 
itis reasonable to ascribe this agreement to their all being in contact 
with a certain objective aspect of reality u/ess there be some positive 
reason to think otherwise. The practical postulate which we go upon 
everywhere else is to treat cognitive claims as veridical unless there be 
some positive reason to think them delusive. This, after all, is our 
only guarantee for believing that ordinary sense-perception is veridical. 
We cannot prove that what people agree in perceiving really exists 
independently of them ; but we do always assume that ordinary waking 
sense-perception is veridical unless we can produce some positive 
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ground for thinking that it is delusive in any given case. I think} 
would be inconsistent to treat the experiences of religious mystics 
different principles. So far as they agree they should be provisional 
accepted as veridical unless there be some positive ground for thinkin 
that they are not. So the next question is whether there is ay 
positive ground for holding that they are delusive. 

There are two circumstances which have been commonly held » 
cast doubt on the cognitive claims of religious and mystical experienc. 
(i) It is alleged that founders of religions and saints have nearly alway 
had certain neuropathic symptoms or certain bodily weaknesses, ai 
that these would be likely to produce delusions. Even if we acceg 
the premisses, I do not think that this is a very strong argument. 
(a) It is equally true that many founders of religions and saints hay 
exhibited great endurance and great power of organization and busines 
capacity which would have made them extremely successful and con- 
petent in secular affairs. There are very few offices in the cabinet « 
in the highest branches of the civil service which St Thomas Aquins 
could not have held with conspicuous success. I do not, of cours, 
regard this as a positive reason for accepting the metaphysical doctrine 
which saints and founders of religions have based on their experience 
but it is relevant as a rebuttal of the argument which we are consider 
ing. (4) Probably very few people of extreme genius in science orartat 
perfectly normal mentally or physically, and some of them are vey 
crazy and eccentric indeed. Therefore it would be rather surprising é 
persons of religious genius were completely normal, whether ther 
experiences be veridical or delusive. (c) Suppose, for the sake 
argument, that there is an aspect of the world which remains altogether 
outside the ken of ordinary persons in their daily life. Then it seems 
very likely that some degree of mental and physical abnormality would 
be a necessary condition for getting sufficiently loosened from th 
objects of ordinary sense-perception to come into cognitive contac 
with this aspect of reality. ‘Therefore the fact that those persons who 
claim to have this peculiar kind of cognition generally exhibit certam 
mental and physical abnormalities is rather what might be anticipated 
if their claims were true. One might need to be slightly ‘ cracked’ 
order to have some peep-holes into the super-sensible world. (é)Ii 
mystical experience were veridical, it seems quite likely that it would 
produce abnormalities of behaviour in those who had it strongly. L# 
us suppose, for the sake of argument, that those who have religioss 
experience are in frequent contact with an aspect of reality of whict 
most men get only rare and faint glimpses. ‘Then such persons # 
as it were, living in two worlds, whilst the ordinary man is living ® 
only one of them. Or, again, they might be compared to a man whe 
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has to conduct his life with one ordinary eye and another of a telescopic 
kind. Their behaviour may be appropriate to the aspect of reality 
which they alone perceive and think all-important ; but, for that very 
reason, it may be inappropriate to those other aspects of reality which 
are all that most men perceive or judge to be important and on which 
all our social institutions and conventions are built. 

(ii) A second reason which is commonly alleged for doubt about the 
claims of religious experience is the following. It is said that such 
experience always originates from and remains mixed with certain other 
factors, e.g. sexual emotion, which are such that experiences and 
beliefs that arise from them are very likely to be delusive. I think that 
there are a good many confusions on this point, and it will be worth 
while to begin by indicating some of them. 

When people say that B ‘ originated from’ A, they are liable to confuse 
at least three different kinds of connexion between A and B. (i) It 
might be that A isa necessary but insufficient condition of the existence 
of B. (ii) It might be that A is a necessary and sufficient condition of 
the existence of B. Or (iii) it might be that B simply és A in a more 
complex and disguised form. Now, when there is in fact evidence 
only tor the first kind of connexion, people are very liable to jump to 
the conclusion that there is the third kind of connexion. It may well 
be the case, e.g., that no one who was incapable of strong sexual desires 
and emotions could have anything worth calling religious experience. 
But it is plain that the possession of a strong capacity for sexual 
experience is not a sufficient condition of having religious experience ; 
for we know that the former quite often exists in persons who shew 
hardly any trace of the latter. But, even if it could be shewn that 
astrong capacity for sexual desire and emotion is doth necessary and 
sufficient to produce religious experience, it would not follow that the 
latter is just the former in disguise. In the first place, it is not at all 
easy to discover the exact meaning of this metaphorical phrase when it 
is applied to psychological topics. And, if we make use of physical 
analogies, we are not much helped. A mixture of oxygen and hydro- 
gen in presence of a spark is necessary and sufficient to produce water 
accompanied by an explosion. But water accompanied by an explosion 
is not a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen and a spark ‘in a disguised 
form’, whatever that may mean. 

Now I think that the present rather vaguely formulated objection to 
the validity of the claims of religious experience might be stated some- 
what as follows. ‘In the individual religious experience originates 
from, and always remains mixed with, sexual desires and emotions, 
The other generative factor of it is the religious tradition of the society 
in which he lives, the teachings of his parents, nurses, schoolmasters, 
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&c. In the race religious experience originated from a mixture ¢ 
false beliefs about nature and man, irrational fears, sexual and othe 
impulses, and so on. Thus the religious tradition arose from belics 
which we now recognize to have been false and from emotions whic 
we now recognize to have been irrelevant and misleading. It is ny 
drilled into children by those who are in authority over them a; 
time of life when they are intellectually and emotionally at much te 
same stage as the primitive savages among whom it originated. [tix 
therefore, readily accepted, and it determines beliefs and emotiow 
dispositions which persist long after the child has grown up ai 
acquired more adequate knowledge of nature and of himself’ 

Persons who use this argument might admit that it does not definite 
prove that religious beliefs are false and groundless. False beliefs ani 
irrational fears in our remote ancestors might conceivably be the orga 
of true beliefs and of an appropriate feeling of awe and reverence i 
ourselves. And, if sexual desires and emotions be an essential cor 
dition and constituent of religious experience, the experience mm 
nevertheless be veridical in important respects. We might merey 
have to rewrite one of the beatitudes and say ‘ Blessed are the impur 
in heart, for they shall see God’. But, although it is logically possible 
that such causes should produce such effects, it would be said that they 
are most unlikely to do so, They seem much more likely to product 
false beliefs and misplaced emotions. 

It is plain that this argument has considerable plausibility. Butt 
is worth while to remember that modern science has almost as humble 
an ancestry as contemporary religion. If the primitive witch-smelle 
is the spiritual progenitor of the Archbishop of Canterbury, th 
primitive rain-maker is equally the spiritual progenitor of the Cavendish 
Professor of Physics. There has obviously been a gradual refinemest 
and purification of religious beliefs and concepts in the course ai 
history, just as there has been in the beliefs and concepts of science. 
Certain persons of religious genius, such as some of the Hebret 
prophets and the founders of Christianity and of Buddhism, do sea 
to have introduced new ethico-religious concepts and beliefs whic 
have won wide acceptance, just as certain men of scientific genits 
such as Galileo, Newton, and Einstein, have done in the sphere 
science. It seems somewhat arbitrary to count this process as 4 0 
tinual approximation to true knowledge of the material aspect of the 
world in the case of science, and to refuse to regard it as at all similar 
in the case of religion. Lastly, we must remember that all of us hat 
accepted the current common-sense and scientific view of the materi! 
world on the authority of our parents, nurses, masters, and companions 
at a time when we had neither the power nor the inclination tocriticit 
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it. And most of us accept, without even understanding, the more 
recondite doctrines of contemporary physics simply on the authority of 
those whom we have been taught to regard as experts. 

On the whole, then, I do not think that what we know of the con- 
ditions under which religious beliefs and emotions have arisen in the 
life of the individual and the race makes it reasonable to think that 
they are specially likely to be delusive or misdirected. At any rate any 
argument which starts from that basis and claims to reach such a con- 
clusion will need to be very carefully handled if its destructive effects 
are to be confined within the range contemplated by its users. It is 
reasonable to think that the concepts and beliefs of even the most 
perfect religions known to us are extremely inadequate to the facts 
which they express ; that they are highly confused and are mixed up 
with a great deal of positive error and sheer nonsense ; and that, if the 
human race goes on and continues to have religious experiences and 
to reflect on them, they will be altered and improved almost out of 
recognition. But all this could be said, mutatis mutandis, of scientific 
concepts and theories. The claim of any particular religion or sect to 
have complete or final truth on these subjects seems to me to be too 
ridiculous to be worth a moment’s consideration. But the opposite 
extreme of holding that the whole religious experience of mankind is 
a gigantic system of pure delusion seems to me to be almost (though 
not quite) as far-fetched. C. D. Broap. 
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A Rabbinic Anthology. Selected and arranged with comments aj 
introductions, by C. G. and H. Loewe. Pp. eviiit 
853. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1938.) 

Tue admirers of the late Mr Claude Montefiore will accept gratefuly 
this handsome legacy which he describes as the last of his ‘attemp 
to put the main facts about the religious conceptions of the old Rabbis 
in as simple a form as possible, before the public ’. 

An anthology is a difficult thing to review, In its very nature its 
an arbitrary selection reflecting primarily the mind and the liking d 
the anthologist. Mr Montefiore’s approach to Rabbinic literature i 
by now familiar, as also is the extreme Liberalism which colours bs 
Judaism (a Liberalism so far removed from the beaten tracks of either 
conventional Jewish orthodoxy or present-day Jewish nationalism, the 
‘Ahad Haam’, in his essay on Montefiore’s ‘Synoptic Gospels’, dos 


not allow him the right to speak from any ‘ Jewish’ platform wha 
soever). 


Inevitably, then, this is an anthology with a tendency. Mr Monte 
fiore has deliberately ignored Halakah (‘the interpretations of th 
Pentateuchal law, the enormous elaborations of it, the immense at 
ditions to it, the interminable discussions, arguments, disputations, and 
counter-arguments ’), though he acknowledges that this was ‘to the 
Rabbis the most important aspect of their religion, their most eames 
occupation, and I should fancy their chiefest delight’. He admit 
that the scope of his ‘ Anthology’ is ‘ exclusively religious and ethic. 
Folklore, jurisprudence, legal technicalities, and discussions, are & 
cluded.’ . . . ‘What I draw upon is almost exclusively Haggadah, wit 
all its freedom and its exaggeration, its variety, its limitation, and is 
disorder, with all its nobilities and absurdities, its excellences and is 
defects.’ ... ‘The guiding principle of selection . .. has been 
choose passages (1) which go beyond or lie outside O.T. teaching, ot 
(2) which illustrate and develop that teaching at its best.’ 

But Mr Montefiore assures us that he has exercised a due measutt 
of objectivity :— 

‘To be fair to the old Rabbis, I must, I think, indicate the do 
trines or the practices which they held most dear, about which 
felt most deeply, which ¢hey loved most intensely, for which the 
were ready to die, or about which they would make no compromiss 
or concessions. For if there ave doctrines and practices central © 
their religion which have disappeared from my religion, these, ¢ 
in an anthology, must, here and there, be alluded to. I mus 
occasionally reveal their dislikes, and what I choose to conside 
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their limitations and their narrownesses. For these may sometimes 

give an added lustre to the flowers, making them, when they trans- 

cend the narrownesses and the intolerances, the more beautiful and 
fragrant. ‘The shadows shew off the light.’ 

As additional guarantee that the ‘old Rabbis’ shall receive rightful 
appreciation despite Mr Montefiore’s Liberalism, he has called in 
Mr Herbert Loewe as collaborator (and occasional disputant). Each 
contributes a spacious and most readable introduction and each is at 
hand to comment at need on the 1661 selected extracts. 

In the search for ‘flowers’ the anthologist has not confined himself 
to earlier centuries : not only are the second-century Tannaitic sources 
‘eely drawn upon but also Midrashim ascribed to the ninth and tenth 
centuries, or even later (though it is stated, p. xiv, that the * Antho- 
logy’ covers approximately some five centuries: but it is extremely 
difficult to date the contents of these collections). The Christian 
reader may, therefore, go far astray if he approaches the ‘ Anthology’ 
under the impression that this is a guide to the rabbinism contemporary 
with the Gospels. 

The arrangement of the selected passages is according to subject- 
matter and no attempt is made to illustrate chronological sequence ; 
but appendices provide such help as is available for dating the extracts. 
Among the many valuable appendices is one by Mr R. H. Snape on 
‘Rabbinical and Early Christian Ethics’ which is valuable in calling 
attention to the fact—not often brought out—that the rabbinical field 
of ideas finds its best parallel in the very miscellaneous writings and 
sentiments and interests of the Christian Fathers of the first five or six 
centuries. The volume is most generously indexed. 


The Pharisees. The sociological background of their faith, by Louis 
FINKELSTEIN, 2 vols. Pp. xxviii+793- (The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, Philadelphia, 1938.) 

Nor long ago Dr Finkelstein the Provost and Solomon Schechter 
Professor of Theology at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
produced a remarkable biography of that greatest of Pharisees, Rabbi 
Akiba. He made free use of the habit, recently cultivated by a group 
of American Jewish scholars, of seeking and finding sociological causes 
to account for religious movements, tendencies, and developements. 
By this means he evolved a picture of Judaism in which the keynote 
is class conflict, a conflict whose progress can be traced in the 
changing forms of the Jewish religion—from the aristocratic phase in 
which the religion principally served the interests of the privileged few, 
to the culminating phase when, through the influence of Rabbi Akiba, 
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it attained (in Dr Finkelstein’s estimation) the ideal goal of democny 
in religion, 

In the present work Dr Finkelstein applies this ‘class-<contic 
criterion’ in more thoroughgoing and systematic fashion. He analys: 
with great care the sociological stratification of Palestinian Jewry in 
that period (the Tannaitic age, the first two centuries of our era) fe 
which the material is relatively profuse ; and he endeavours also » 
trace the presence of this same sociological motif as far back in Hebres 
history as the earliest writing prophets. Dr Finkelstein presents th 
results of his research with much learning and enthusiasm and (if w 
could pass judgement on the picture on its independent merits) cor- 
vincing realism; yet there are moments when the enthusiasm gives 
direction to the learning, while a determination to maintain a standad 
of fluent readableness in the narrative (the publishers praise the wor 
as being written ‘in a highly popular, almost light vein’) must be 
blamed for the tendency to recount attractive theories as though they 
were accepted facts (e.g. pp. 576 ff, where that most obscure body, 
‘the men of the Great Assembly’ of Pirqé Abhoth, i 1, is stript of al 
mystery). 

The reader is at first worried and finally wearied by the author’ 
facile relegation of all people and thoughts to ‘ patrician’ or ‘ plebeian’ 
categories. Prophets who attack social abuses may naturally fall into 
an ‘anti-patrician’ category; but, in the light of Dr Finkelstein: 
survey, we learn how the Chronicler re-writes history from the Ia 
anschauung of ‘an ecclesiastical plebeian ’, and how the Psalms, par 
ticularly those of the Persian and Greek periods, betray patrician and 
plebeian tendencies ; in a discussion on Psalms xciii-xcix we are invited 
to ‘catch the full spirit of self-satisfaction and patrician jollity running 
through these poems’; Job speaks for ‘a whole philosophic group 
among the plebeians’; Qoheleth, like Job, emanates from a scepticl 
plebeian circle which attacked both patricians and the older school 0 
pietists, while both patricians and pietists retorted by adding ‘ant 
toxic glosses’ to the text of Qoheleth ; Ezekiel is shewn to have been 
transformed from a non-class-conscious provincial to a sympathize! 
with the innate cravings of the urban plebeian ; whereas Trito- 
was from the start ‘a plebeian from Jerusalem ’. ie 

The qualities, both constructive and imaginative, of Dr Finkelstems 


study will be best conveyed by a passage in which he summarizes the 
work of Ben Sira :— 


_ ‘OF those who stood in the first rank of the loyalists at this time 
|ie, the generation of Simon the Just to whom is attributed—by 
Dr Finkelstein—the rise of the Hasidist movement and the admis 
sion of plebeians into the councils of government: ‘ for a 
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|... we must turn to the admission of the Commons into 

Parliament by Simon de Montfort ’] ‘tradition recalls the names of 

two—Jeshua ben Sira, and Antigonus of Socho. ‘These men, 

deserting the social ambitions and materialistic interests of their 

class, became—doubtless to the horror and dismay of their friends 
tors and scribes like the humble plebeians. 

‘Whether they worked together or separately we do not know, but 
both of them were, of necessity, intermediaries between the two con- 
tending classes, the plebeian Hasids and the aristocratic patricians. 
They realized that, if Hasidism was to win converts among the 
patricians, it would have to be transformed and reinterpreted. The 
nobility and the upper class gentry might accept the Hasidic teach- 
ing of pacifist nationalism, but they would never accept such 
doctrines as the resurrection, personal angels, and human equality, 
or the negation of free will and the value of mundane achievement. 
Ben Sira created his own form of loyalist teaching... . He outlines 
what he considers to be the essential of plebeian ideology, its piety, 
its reverence for the Jewish past, its loyalty to Jewish literature and 
thought. At the same time, he specifically denies any faith in its 
theology... . He regards learning as the highest of human values, 
but considers it more appropriate for the patrician than for the 
artisan. ... Ben Sira’s book is... a carefully planned pedagogic 
treatise, aimed to win the patrician child, and incidentally his father, 
to the new faith of what we may call neo-Hasidism.’ 


Hebrew Union College Annual, 1937-1938, Vols. XII-XIII. (Jewish 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Penn.) Pp. 839. (Cincin- 
nati, 1938.) 

Tue latest collection of studies issued by the Hebrew Union College 
of America is remarkable for its range of interests—from the leprosy of 
king Uzziah to the mid-nineteenth-century educationalist Max Lilien- 
thal. Of the twenty-two contributions included in this double number 
the first six are of direct Biblical interest. 

Dr Julian Morgenstern, by correlating 2 Kings xv 3-5 with 2 Chron. 
xvi 16-21 and Josephus Ané. IX x 4, picturesquely and confidently 
works out the nature and occasion of Uzziah’s sin which brought on 
him the divine punishment of leprosy, and he sets out to shew with 
‘absolute certainty’. . . ‘that the prophet Amos delivered, not a series 
of addresses or prophetic utterances, but one, single, closely unified 
address, that he delivered this at the Northern national sanctuary at 
Bethel, that he delivered it upon the great, solemn New Year's Day, 
and this likewise two years to the very day upon which the great earth- 
quake in the days of Uzziah happened ’. 

A posthumous paper by Dr Israel Eitan offers about a hundred 
marginal notes on the text of Isaiah, suggesting fresh interpretations 
and enrichment of Biblical lexicography, mainly by recourse to Arabic 
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roots. ‘There are also two shorter philological notes by Joseph Reider 
and Julius Lewy, and Professor Kahle prints additional examples ¢ 
Genizah fragments of the Mishnah text which have been found fully 


stro 
vocalized with the Babylonian superlinear punctuation. gon’ 

The most impressive item in the volume is the elaborote monogryh for 
(pp. 103-274) by Alexander Sperber: ‘Hebrew based upon Gred enc 
and Latin transliterations’. He has collected Hebrew transliteration syn 
from the Septuagint (proper names), from the second column d alw 
Origen’s Hexapla, and from the commentaries of St Jerome; and « tud 
the basis of these examples of how Hebrew was presumably po adi 
nounced many centuries before the Massoretic system of vocalization bet 
became paramount, Dr Sperber presents full and systematic tables ¢ wo 
the conjugations and declensions, thus providing the essential outlins pr 
of a pre-Massoretic Hebrew Grammar, as well as a valuable work o th 
reference on the subject of Latin and Greek transliterations. Th an 
monograph has the further advantage of being fully indexed. to 

H. 
n 
Solomon Schechter, a biography, by NORMAN BENTWICH. Pp. xvi+315 S 
11 illustrations. (Cambridge University Press, 1938.) S 


Solomon Schechter, a bibliography, by AvoLPH S. Oxo. Pp. xxi+195 
(Cambridge University Press, 1938.) 

Here are the makings of a pretty literary problem for future bible 
graphers. Two books, each containing, in different proportions, th 
biography and bibliography of a distinguished scholar, appear simults 
neously, in fact on the very same day (November 10, 1938), from the 
Press of that scholar’s University. The books differ in size, forma, 
colour, and authorship. Beyond a bare allusion in the preface of one 
to the existence of the other, there is no suggestion of any contac~ 
not to say collaboration—between two writers, treading simultaneous! 
the same path towards the same goal. There is no apparent explana: 
tion for this extraordinary phenomenon, save sheer coincidence. But 
what a terrible warning for literary critics! If this has happened nos, 
in the year of grace 1939, what may not have happened in the din 
past! This weapon will surely be gratefully employed by fundamentalist 
eager to attack the documentary hypothesis of the Pentateuch or the 
necessity of a Q. 

But the reader will be duly appreciative of both books and mt 
trouble his head with the riddle of their composition. Prof. Best 
wich is indeed to be commended for depicting for posterity so vivid 
and satisfying a picture of Schechter’s magnetic personality. Schechie 
was a ‘live wire’ and electrified his contemporaries. He galvanized 
them into fruitful activity and in the spheres alike of scholarship 
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and religion, his force produced great results. Prof. Bentwich has 
made him live again. As is to be expected from a man with such 
strong individuality, Schechter repelled as well as attracted: he anta- 
gonized those to whom he could not unbend. He had little sympathy 
for the average man. Possibly, one of the best tributes to the effici- 
ency of Prof. Bentwich’s labours is the fact that his book will win 
sympathy from the previously unsympathetic. The present writer has 
always found it hard to forgive Schechter for his ungenerous atti- 
tude towards his predecessor, Schiller-Szinessy : Prof. Bentwich’s able 
advocacy has succeeded, as these lines testify, in implanting a 
better feeling for Schechter. He shews how zealously Schechter 
worked and fought for the cause of true scholarship and how uncom- 
promisingly hostile he was to shams. If Schechter had little time for 
the weaker student, it was because he was so conscious of the vast 
amount of important work to be done and so certain of his own duty 
to his appointed tasks. Hence he felt many things to be distractions, 
which we, the ¢figoni, are compelled to undertake. But then we are 
no Schechters and must be satisfied with the common task. It was 
Schechter’s function to teach and to influence a large environment, and 
such activity is at least as fruitful as helping the Pass-man through 
a Special. If Schechter had done no more than produce and make 
available the Genizah material, his reputation would stand secure for 
generations, But over and above this, and his Adoth R. N., his 
Midrash hag-Gadol, his Studies in Judaism, and his other publications, 
his fame rests on his personality. He stood for intellectual and 
spiritual freedom and so, like Schiller-Szinessy and Abrahams, he 
incurred the wrath of Ecclesiastical Authority. It was characteristic of 
his keen judgement that he could stand midway between a hidebound 
fundamentalism and an inconoclastic criticism. His description of 
certain schools of biblical higher criticism as ‘the Higher Anti- 
Semiticism’ was a brilliant definition, which is still possessed of a 
certain reality. All Schechter’s busy life, his scholarship, his fight for 
the freedom of thought, are effectively sketched by Prof. Bentwich. 
To those who knew and loved the three Readers in Talmudic (the title 
of the Readership is now changed), this book will be particularly 
valuable, and they will be grateful to Prof. Bentwich for this tribute 
of love which he has brought to this friend’s memory. 

Dr Oko's bibliography represents a mass of patient and diligent 
study. It is the ideal book of its type, seeing that it combines technical 
accuracy with literary interest. He has produced a bibliography that 
can be read as a connected work and not merely be preserved as a work 
of reference. For to each item that emanated from Schechter’s pen he has 
added a mass of relevant and attractive information. This must have 
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entailed an immense amount of research. And this information 
sometimes biographical, sometimes laudatory, sometimes critical, 
gives us the reviews of Schechter’s books and a brief indication of ty 
reviewer's standpoints. Thus we have in succinct form most ust 
analyses of important literary controversies, such as the authenticity 
the Hebrew Ben Sira, the Zadokite document, and less attractive om. 
flicts, such as the conflict with Schiller-Szinessy and the literary w 
which ensued. Many questions of the day emerge from the lit¢ 
Schechter’s items, such as the position of the English Rabbinate aj 
the authority of the Chief Rabbi, the belief in the re-institution 
sacrifices, the inhibition of the Rev. Morris Joseph, the place of dogu 
in Judaism, &c. By following Dr Oko’s valuable guidance, the reade 
finds himself furnished with sources for arguments pro and con in ead 
case. The hunt for references must indeed have been exhausting be 
the result clearly justifies the labour which Dr Oko has devoted to bs 
task. His book, though claiming to be a bibliography alone, s 
furnished also with a short but adequate biography: Bentwich’s be 
graphy is similarly well equipped with bibliographical informatio 
One really cannot get away from this odd circumstance. But we x 
very glad to have both books. H. Loews. 


Das Ethos des Alten Testaments. (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir & 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 67.) By Jonannes Hewrs. 
Pp. vili+ 287. (Tépelmann, Berlin, 1938.) 

Tuts important book may be regarded as complementary to tk 
author’s Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament, of which the first ediv 
appeared in 1926 and the second in 1936. The present volumes 
marked by that exhaustive knowledge of the literature and tha 
Vigorous and independent judgement which we have learnt to assocalt 
with the editor of the ZAI. It fills a lacuna. All books on (it 
Testament theology and religion necessarily discuss Old Testamett 
ethics, but there exists hardly any full first-class treatment of te 
subject, paying regard to the new material from other sources availabe 
oe comparative study (e.g. the Babylonian, Assyrian, and Hitut 

ws). 

A first glance at the table of contents might suggest that the books 
rather * prolegomena’ to Old Testament ethics than a systematic tre! 
ment of the Hebrew morality itself. Further study of the book, hor 
ever, will shew that the particular topics are distributed under t 
analytical scheme. ‘his (1) emphasizes and explains the wide vane 
of conduct illustrated in the Old Testament and briefly describes th 
chief agents of its moral teaching ; (2) discusses at length the relatin 
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of the individual and the group and considers the different groups 
which are made units of ethical judgement; (3) shews the religious 
character of the ethics, through the varieties of demand for loyalty to 
Yahweh, which is the central principle of right conduct ; (4) applies 
these principles to social and individual life. The long closing chapter 
in which this is chiefly done correlates the righteousness of man with 
that of God and deals particularly with justice and mercy and with the 
problems arising from relations of sex and of the various types of 
religion in Palestine. The close interrelation of cultic and moral 
demands, since they derive from one authority, is in view throughout. 
From this outline, it will be seen that the author is giving us the 
religious Weltanschauung with which the problems of conduct are met 
in the Old Testament. We are made to feel from the outset how 
much more complex the whole subject is than the familiar demands of 
the prophets would suggest to a modern reader. One of the com- 
plicating features is the well-known interrelation of the individual and 
the group. We are properly warned against missing the individuality 
of morals implicit even within the earlier group emphasis. Another 
feature is that the positive characteristics of Hebrew morality are 
developed amid historical and concrete conditions which often compel 
an apparently negative emphasis in the statement of the right attitude. 
This principle of ‘demarcation’ from what is rejected is repeatedly 
emphasized in the book. We are also warned against trying to explain 
the moral and religious precepts and prohibitions from their intrinsic 
character. Whatever ultimate justification many of them might find 
along this line of approach, it is not that of the Old Testament, which 
is that they are commands of God and require an obedience for which 
the motive is derived from religion rather than reason. (This state- 
ment of course needs considerable modification when we come to the 
Wisdom literature, where foreign influence has been most operative.) 
It will be apparent that this is a book to be worked through (with 
constant use of the copious notes and references to recent literature 
which are placed at the end of the text) before its detailed contribution 
can be properly used. But it is decidedly a book well worth such 
study by every serious student of the Old Testament, though he may 
often wish that the structure of the sentences had been less involved. 
It is impossible to attempt any enumeration of the many points illu- 
minative of Old Testament exegesis. But attention should be called 
to the idiomatic and vigorous translation of illustrative passages. As 
to some of the positions taken by Prof. Hempel, there is of course 
room fora different opinion. For example, his sharp contrast of the 
Old and New Testaments (p. 188), in regard to the divine inspiration 
of morality from within, does not seem fully just to such passages as 
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the ‘new covenant’ of Jeremiah and the ‘new heart’ of Ezekiel 
promise (xxxvi 26, 27). Hosea’s reference to the ‘spirit of iniquiy 
and the prayer of the Psalmist for a re-creation of heart (‘ purpose’ 
suggest that the Old Testament does prepare for the Christian doctix cura 
of the Holy Spirit more fully than is here recognized. The auth cess 
view that the making of man in the image of God does not involx moc 
likeness of form is also open to question, since the same phrase is ux 
of the likeness of Seth and Adam (Gen. v 3). It is difficult to thin 
that so realistic a people as the Hebrews can have reached a concep 
tion of the spirituality of God which could dispense with form. Sud 
points as these, however, serve rather to illustrate the stimulating asi 
character of this book. The remarks about the ‘divinity’ of the kin 
(p. 176) shew a balanced judgement in regard to matters of cure 
debate. In this book Prof. Hempel, by his highly developed knoe 
ledge of the historical environment and his keen insight into the mo 
subtle factors of Hebrew ethics, has lifted the whole subject to an 
level of discussion. H. WHEELER Rosinsos. are 


The Psalms chronologically treated with a new translation, by Mow 
BUTTENWIESER. Pp. xvi+g11. (University of Chicago, 1938) 


THE author of this enormous commentary on the Psalms, who 
already known for a small edition of Job, amongst other works, « 
abandoning the recent study of them by types has returned to the 
attempt to assign more or less definite dates to them and indeed gos 
so far as to arrange and discuss them in chronological order ; and be 
claims to be able to do this in many cases with so high a degreed 
certainty that they become important as historical sources, especily 
in the Persian period. He thus makes the Psalter cover the whoe 
history of Israel and Judah from the time of Deborah to 312 B.C, whet 
Ptolemy besieged and conquered Jerusalem ; and, for example, b 
ascribes two Psalms to David, three to the deliverance from Sem 
acherib, three to the Deutero-Isaiah, four to the author of Job, seven! 
a single poet during ‘the crisis of post-exilic history’, and so on. 
the end he adds groups of psalms for which he can find no cera 
dates which he describes as pre-exilic or post-exilic psalms, publt 
prayers, liturgical, and didactic psalms, as the case may be. It is¢ 
course obvious that a few psalms can clearly be assigned to a definit 
period (e.g. Ps. cxxxvii to the Exile) ; but any endeavour to fix th 
dates of most of them can but be in the highest degree subjective an¢ 
therefore unlikely to command general respect, and this is true of th 
present work. Many of the reasons, too, adduced in support of this 
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that date have no objective validity and the reasoning is at times 
logically unsatisfactory. 

Each psalm is given in a new translation which seems fairly ac- 
curately to represent the traditional interpretation checked by a con- 
cession to recent work which can only be called moderate ; for much 
modern literature (e.g. Buhl’s Psa/merne) and especially periodical 
publications (e.g. the Harvard Theological Review and the Journal of 
Theological Studies) have apparently received but scant attention. . 
Consequently, not a few erroneous translations receive a fresh lease of 
life: for example, ‘strips the forests’ (xxix 9, which is defended by 
a singularly inept note). Elsewhere passages which have been satis- 
factorily healed are left blank as hopeless (e.g. xxxv 16, where the only 
change required in the text is the alteration of two vowel-points). The 
textual notes, too, are apt to be inadequate or even wrong: e.g. on 
p. 478 on YT in xiv 4, where it is said ‘ shad/ all be made to suffer’. 
Read, with four MSS, Gr., Symm., Hier., and Targ., YW’. The facts 
are that LXX, Symm., Jer. juxt. Hedr., Vulg., and Targ., read Wl} 
‘they shall know’ ; has the editor gone further and altered this to WY 
‘they shall be ill-treated’ or does he see here an instance of Prof. 
Thomas's y1" = gay ‘was submissive’ (as it surely is)? The presenta- 


m tion of the text is in places further impaired by an imperfect apprecia- 


tion of recent work on the problem of rhythm. 

Yet, even though the author’s main contention remains uncertain if 
not actually beyond proof and even though his exegesis in detail often 
fails to satisfy at any rate one reviewer, his work is full of keen sugges- 
tions and raises many interesting points (notably in the discussion of 
the precative use of the perfect tense on pp. 18-25, where, however, 
the reviewer finds the explanation inadequate in view of the wide use 
of the Accadian permansive ga/i/, to which he has drawn attention in 
his Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System) and cannot fail to have some- 
thing of interest for every student of the Hebrew Psalter. 


Traité de Grammaire Hébraique, by M. LAMBERT. Pp. 476. (E. Leroux, 
Paris, 1938.) 

Tuts posthumous work of the late Prof. Mayer Lambert is the 
crown of a life devoted to Semitic and especially Hebrew philology. 
It is an exhaustive grammar of the old style, containing all the facts 
relating to sounds and forms as found in the Hebrew Bible meti- 
culously and lucidly set forth with the usual lists and paradigms ; not 
only are all exceptions duly noted but even the Massoretic accents are 
as often as not exactly reproduced with almost an excess of zeal. The 
syntax is disappointingly brief, occupying less than one-fifth of the 
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whole book ; and this is the more disappointing as what the auby 
gives shews him to have had a keen appreciation of the niceties ¢ 
the language. 

As a presentation of the facts of Hebrew grammar this work leans 
nothing to be desired ; its weakness, however, becom _pnarent wha 
the author comes to explanations. For example, ir discussing ty 
masculine plural endings Prof. Lambert speaks (on p. 82) of ‘ 
devenu fm’ and says again (on p. 89) that ‘#m provient de fn’. Th 
is quite incorrect ; they are parallel developements. The Accadin 
originally indicated plurality by prolonging the termination (for exam 
malku ‘prince’ but ma/kii ‘ princes’), whereby increased weight, is 
intensity or multiplicity, was given to the root ; subsequently this lor 
vowel was further emphasized by nasalization (for example, Ac 
malkanu, Arab. malikina ‘ princes’), Of the western Semitic languygs 
Aramaic agreed with the majority in preferring nasalization with 5 
Phoentcian however with m; Hebrew followed the Phoenician practer 
but, in accordance with its mixed origin, did not entirely reject te 
Aramaic form, with the result that the plural -f” appears sporadicaly 
(chiefly in the so-called North-Palestinian narratives) beside the nom 
-im. Now comes a significant fact: in Greek transliterations ¢ 
Hebrew masculine plural nouns, forms in -/n, so far from being ot! 
occasional, are almost half as common as those in -#m ; the figures a 

LXX (8,A,B) Aq. Symm. Theod. “AAA. Orig. E 
(ew 17 7 9 
“(eda 28 7 4 18 5 25 os 
In other words, -(<)w shews a progressive tendency to give place ® 
em. The only conclusion which can be drawn is that a dialect wi 
plural -én was being ousted by one with -fm, that is, the Aramaa 
dialect of the north was coming to be regarded as provincial while t 
Judaean dialect of the capital was winning recognition for itsel! as the 
classical norm. There can be little doubt that in the pre-exilic pen 
there were two dialects current with equal validity, an Aramaizing 0 
in the north and a Judaizing one in the south of Palestine; the p® 
cess of establishing the ascendancy of the Judaean dialect was probit! 
completed by the Massoretes, who finally eliminated all the remain 
traces of Aramaean forms, leaving but few as exceptions (e.g- rea 
T'7¥ each once). Such remnants of distinct dialects survive natura 
indeed in all languages, and especially so in one which is in its vey 
origin composite (cf, Problems of the Hebrew Verbal System 98-1)! 
It is, therefore, disappointing to find that Prof. Lambert, who was 
of the first to give a hint of something of the sort when he recogne? 
(s. Revue des Etudes Juives xxvi 52-54) that gafdiet ‘1 have kill 
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the and yibneh ‘he will build’ on the one hand and w*gd/altf ‘and I 
na will kill’ and wayyibn ‘and he built’ on the other hand go back to 

different origins, retains here the obsolete and misleading futur et passé 
eas convertis and contents himself with saying (on p. 250), by way of 
whe explanation, that en readité, il y a eu, a Vorigine, deux passés et deux 
g te futurs: un passé et un futur ¢aient profixds, un autre passé et un autre 
f ‘ts futur suffixes, and with referring in a note to the fact that the ‘con- 


Th secutive’ perfect forms retain a trace of the primitive accentuation. So 

adian far what he says is correct but it does not go far enough either to be 
wed in itself clear to the student or to explain everything ; and it is un- * 
i, if fortunate that he compares the accentuation of these forms to that of ry 
long the Acc. pres. igd/a/ and ptcp. ga@flu. Nor does he give any satis- 4 Ms 
Ace factory account of the possible future precative uses of the ‘perfect’ a ; 
ruses nor of the undoubted preterite use of the ‘imperfect’ or ‘future’ PRS 
ith forms ; nor does he adequately distinguish these from the (externally 2 i 
act similar) jussive forms of the verb. ‘The time indeed is past when mere . a Le 
ct the compilation of the essential facts of grammar is required ; the modern fees 
icaly student likes to have proper explanations which enable him to study the 22 : 
yorma. phenomena with intelligent interest and therefore with facility. 24a 
ns 0 Even, however, if Prof. Lambert’s work cannot be regarded as a real Be 
g onl discussion of Hebrew grammar nor makes any fresh contribution to its 4a 
-S ate study, every reader will be filled with admiration for the thoroughness 


with which the facts are marshalled and the lucidity with which they 
are set forth. As a mine of information, accurately recorded, it will 


a remain for many years indispensable to the student of the language of 
a the Old Testament. 

ace 

ct wi The Herods of Judaea, by A. H. M. Jones. Pp. xii+271. (Clarendon 
oc Press, Oxford, 1938.) 

ile te Mr Jones, already well known for an admirable work on Zhe Cities of 
a the Eastern Roman Provinces, in this new book gives a full and lucid 
= account of the tangled history of the Herods. His principal and 
es practically sole source, as it almost must be, is Josephus, whose chief 
“ informant in turn was Nicolaus of Damascus, but Mr Jones has dili- 
a gently gleaned what other information there is and has used it to good 
—_ purpose ; further, unlike most historians, Mr Jones gives no more 
70 and prominence to the scanty Biblical evidence than it deserves on its own 
— merits, and this is also an advantage, since the student can thus see 
As vey every event in its proper perspective. ‘There are seven chapters, 
107 entitled respectively: (1) The founding of the dynasty ; (2) Herod’s 
ne rise to power ; (3) Herod the Great ; (4) Herod’s last years ; (5) The 
on sons of Herod ; (6) Agrippa I; (7) Agrippa II and the great rebel- 


lion, There are also a chronological table, genealogical tables of the 
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Hasmonean and Herodian families, seven plates and four maps, and; 
rather inadequate index. 

There are a few oversights, hardly worthy of mention in so excelley 
awork. On pp. 2-3 Ezra is still put before Nehemiah, although ix 
scholars now accept this order since Van Hoonacker reversed it wi 
E. L. Browne popularized the new view in England soon after the Wx 
There is a slight inconsistency on pp. 41-42: on p. 41 Phasael ‘ant 
cipated his fate by breaking his head against the wall of his cell’, 
p. 42 he ‘died heroically at the hands of the public enemy’ (by whid 
Mr Jones apparently means ‘executioner’). On pp. 81-82 its 
perhaps not strictly true to say that the qualifications for membership d 
the Sanhedrin are not precisely known ; for the Talmud defines then 
in several passages, and the conditions there laid down though ree. 
ring to a later period probably reflect earlier custom. On p. go ther 
is an awkward sentence to the effect that the town of Strato’s Tore 
‘was provided with ...a good water-supply, provided by aqueduct’ 
and on p. 95 ‘the done thing’ is an ugly phrase, while on pp. 24+ 
247 ‘morale’ (dis) is an incorrect Gallicism for ‘moral’ in the sent 
of courage or spirit. Lastly, on p. 99 ‘ Augusta’ ought surely to & 
Augustus, and on p, 192 ‘ marein’ should be translated ‘ our lord’, m 
‘my lord’. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said unreservedly that Mr Jones bus 
produced an eminently readable work, as interesting to the professiow! 
scholar (in spite of the deliberate exclusion of references) as inds 
pensable to the teacher or student of the New Testament. Tx 
history of the Herods, great (and are not most of the remains « 
Jerusalem assigned by archaeologists to the Herodian epoch?) avi 
terrible as they were, is a drama worthy of study not only by the 
classes but also by the general reader, and whoever reads Mr Jones 
book will find it a sure and certain guide and will not wish to lay! 
down until he has reached the story’s end. G. R. Driver 


Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Libro, 
Manchester, Nol. U1. Theological and Literary Texts (No 
457-551). Edited by C. H. Roserts, M.A. With 10 plats 
Pp. xvii+217. (Manchester University Press, 1938.) 

Mk Roberts has had the good fortune to carry on the work beg 
by Prof. A. S. Hunt in two stately volumes published in 191! ant 
1915. He has had to deal not only with the Byzantine portion of the 
original collections, which Hunt had not reached, but also with # 
further batch of fragments acquired by Grenfell in 1920, and a numbet 
of papyri purchased by Dr Rendel Harris in 1916-1917; and the 
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gleanings here proved so rich that the present volume is confined to 
the literary and quasi-literary texts, the Byzantine documents (with some 
additional ones from the Ptolemaic and Roman periods) being still 
reserved for future publication. 

The classical texts are not the proper concern of this JouRNAL ; but 
it may be briefly stated that they include portions of seventy-nine 
works, the large majority of which are unknown. Unfortunately, like 
so many of the papyri discovered in Egypt, they are mainly fragments 
so small as to be tantalizing rather than satisfying. The editing of 
such fragments demands much labour, both in decipherment and 
reconstruction, and in the study of the relevant literature ; and here 
Mr Roberts deserves unqualified praise. He has extracted all that is 
possible from his fragments, and has placed them in their proper 
setting ; and if the certain additions to our knowledge are not great, 
and the question-marks are many, that is not his fault. Indeed, he 
deserves full credit for resisting the temptation, to which some editors 
succumb, of building up a vast superstructure of imagination on a 
slender substratum of fact. The most notable features of this part of 
the volume are (1) some fragments of Sallust’s //istories, (2) four pages 
from Cicero’s Verrines, (3) a curious Graeco-Latin Virgil, containing 
Aen. i 235-256, 405-426, 633-651, in a large half-uncial hand of the 
fourth century, with the Greek in parallel columns, colometrically dis- 
posed so that each verse occupies about three lines—a remarkable 
type of book, showing in what respect Virgil was held, (4) a number of 
Latin juristic texts, (5) part of a leaf (joining another fragment in the 
British Museum) of the speech of Lysias for Eryximachus, (6) historical 
fragments on Philip and the end of the second Punic war, and several 
geographical, astronomical, medical, and grammatical fragments, whose 
relations to known works leave much room for speculation. There are 
also several Homeric texts and a few of other known works, but none 
of much importance. 

For Biblical students the cream has been rather taken off this 
volume by the previous publication of Mr Roberts's most remarkable 
discoveries, the fragment of St John assignable to the first half of the 
second century, and the fragments of Deuteronomy which certainly go 
back to the second century B.c. These are respectively the oldest 
known manuscripts of the New and the Old Testament ; if the former 
had come to light during the controversies about the Fourth Gospel in 
the last quarter of the last century (and could then have been dated as 
securely as it can now), much searching of heart and spilling of ink 
would have been saved. Both serve to fill the gap which formerly 
existed in the chain of textual evidence, and both tend to strengthen 
our assurance that, while there is still much work to be done on the 
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details of the text of both Testaments, the substance of the tty 
tradition is sound, and the more important problems of interpretatin 
must be approached on the basis that the traditional dates of ty 
books of the New Testament are approximately correct and that tk 
text has suffered no material (though much minor) depravation sine 
the books left the hands of their original authors. 

Of the new theological texts, the most important are (1) part of; 
leaf from a thind-century codex of the Gnostic Gospel of Mary, tx 
identity of which is proved by its partial coincidence with a Copk 
papyrus fragment at Berlin, in which the title is preserved, and (2) tm 
fragments of what appears to be an episcopal pastoral letter of abo: 
the end of the third or early fourth century, denouncing the doctrins 
of Mani. The latter is particularly interesting in view of the rece 
discovery of Manichaean treatises in Coptic, which shew that Ma 
chaeanism was well established in Egypt by the fourth century, wi 
make it quite intelligible that the leaders of the Church should har 
found it necessary to warn their flock against it. Liturgiologists will int 
themselves provided with new material in the shape of a sixth-centuy 
fragment of the Liturgy of St Mark, two Byzantine hymns, and a 
imperfect leaf of a third-fourth-century codex containing a Latin tet 
which is certainly liturgical in character, though its exact definiti 
is obscure. It appears to be a thanksgiving for the fruits of tk 
earth. 

Altogether this is a volume of most interesting, if tantalizing, matte, 
admirably edited by Mr Roberts ; and the plates contain a most # 
tractive series of hands of varied character, many of them of fine 
quality, which will be very useful to the palaeographer. Classical ani 
theological students alike have reason to be grateful to the Trustes 
and Governors of the John Rylands Library. F. G. Kenyon. 


The Politics of Philo Judaeus, Practice and Theory, by ERwin R. Gob 
ENOUGH, together with a General Bibliography of Philo by Howat 
L. Goopuart and Erwin R. Gooprenoucn. Pp. xi+34 
8 plates. (Yale University Press, 1938.) 

Tuts book consists of two quite separate halves. For the seconé 
an exhaustive bibliography of the manuscripts, editions, and translation 
of Philo and of modern works bearing on his ideas, all students, » 
only of Philo, but of Hellenistic Judaism and its relation to Christus 
thought, will be unreservedly grateful. ‘The first half only, the Polite 
of Philo Judaeus, will here receive a critical examination. 

Prof. Goodenough deals first with Philo’s active political career a» 
with the two surviving treatises, the Jn Flaccum and the Legatio # 
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Gaium, which deal expressly with current affairs, Unfortunately his 
knowledge of the constitutional and political situation is inadequate to 
the task. He bases his survey almost entirely on Philo’s own account, 
and he does not always understand him rightly ; he seems for instance 
to be unaware of the object of the delegation to Gaius, several times 
expressly stated by Philo to be the disputed question of Jewish citizen 
rights in Alexandria, paraphrasing Gaius’s plain question riow ypyobe 
repi ris Todurecas Suxaiows ; AS a request ‘ to speak on the Jewish ideas of 
justice’. It is particularly disappointing that he has made virtually 
no use of the abundant papyrological material which has of recent years 
been coming to light : beyond a brief reference to Claudius’s letter to the 
Alexandrians and an allusion to the trial of Isidore and Lampon— 
which, contrary to the consensus of modern opinion, he dates to A.D. 41 
and not to 53—there is no mention of the new documents. As a 
result he presents a mechanical and schematic picture of Jew versus 
Roman. The true position was far more complicated. The Alexandrians 
were, we now know, bitterly hostile to the imperial government. Their 
pride as a royal capital had been humbled ; their very status as an 
autonomous city had been, by the refusal of a city council, impaired. 
In contrast the privileges of the Jewish community had been, if not 
enlarged, steadily maintained. Anti-imperial sentiment thus joined 
hands with antisemitism. In these circumstances Prof. Goodenough’s 
picture of Philo as a bitter opponent of Rome would, if true, prove 
him to have been a senseless fanatic. The Romans, no doubt, like 
all who endeavour to be impartial, incurred criticism from both sides. 
But in Alexandria no sane Jew could have wished for the fall of Roman 
rule, save in the dim and distant future when the Messiah should 
subdue all gentiles. Philo certainly shared this pious aspiration, but 
for practical purposes his policy, well illustrated in the Zn Flaccum and 
the Legatio, was to keep the Roman government to its normal policy of 
protecting Jewish rights against Greek antisemitism. 

In the next two chapters, ‘Politics in Code’ and ‘Politics by 
Innuendo’, Prof. Goodenough essays the ungrateful task of wresting 
allusions to current affairs from Philo’s philosophical and theological 
works. This thesis is to shew that concealed in the treatises designed 
for the faithful is bitter anti-Roman propaganda, while in the works 
designed for a larger public Philo covertly urges respect for Jewish 
privileges. Both types of propaganda are so cunningly concealed that 
it may be doubted if the most ingenious reader could have detected 
them, The allegedly anti-Roman passages are so vague that they 
cannot be used as evidence for Philo’s supposedly anti-Roman policy, 
which is a priori highly improbable ; they may apply to the Greeks but 
most probably they are mere commonplaces. As for the pro-Jewish 
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propaganda, why should it have been concealed? _ It was the consisiex 
policy of Augustus and Tiberius to uphold the legal privileges of ty 
Jews, and there was no danger in indicting local officials who failed y 
implement this policy. 

Passing to Philo’s political philosophy Prof. Goodenough trad 
more surely. He discusses the unresolved contradiction in Phils 
thought, well illustrated by the two sharply contrasted pictures 
Joseph in the de Somniis and the de Josepho, between the ideals of tk 
purely contemplative life and of philosophy issuing in action. He’ 
probably right in arguing that Philo actually chose the latter put 
though his selection as leader of the embassy to Gaius is not very gool 
evidence ; abstract learning was at that time held in perhaps excessie 
reverence, and philosophers and sophists were commonly chosen fe 
political missions. An interesting parallel is drawn between Philis 
Heavenly City and Augustine’s Civitas Det, and it is suggested the 
Philo may have influenced Augustine through the medium of Ambrox 
In his last chapter Prof. Goodenough discusses Philo’s ideal co- 
stitution, which he takes to be monarchy despite the frequent pnix 
given to dypoxparia. This word, he justly points out, does not be 
in Philo’s mouth the meaning which the Greeks of the classical age ani 
we with our classical education give to it. His discussion of the histonal 
developement of the word is, however, rather unsatisfying, since the 
only parallel which he cites to the Philonic usage is Cassius Dio, who 
lived two centuries later. A study of the epigraphic evidence shews thi 
Snpoxparia in the Hellenistic age suffered much the same fate s 
‘radical’ in French political terminology. In the Hellenistic world, 
in the Third Republic, a strong sentimental attachment to the Let 
was coupled with an actual drift to the Right. Thus dnpoxparia 
the only acceptable title for any constitution, however oligarchic, and 
the word came to mean little more than constitutional government 
It thus became roughly equivalent to the Latin /idertas (with whid 
it is equated in Z.Z.S. 31), of the Sullan period. Libertas came 
eventually—by the latter part of the first century A.D.—to mean cor 
stitutional monarchy ; if Prof. Goodenough is right, Syuoxparia hai 
already reached that final stage of degradation at the beginning of th 
century. The author finally raises the interesting question why, when the 
Hellenistic Jews and Philo in particular so fully assimilated the concep 
of the divinity of the wise ruler as to apply the language of worship 
the patriarchs, they reacted with such violence from the worship of the 
Roman Emperor. His conclusion is that their objection was 
primarily religious—their monotheism could accept degrees of divin} 
and distinguish between the worship paid to the one god and n 
emanations—but nationalist ; they could not accept a gentile monarch 
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even one as virtuous as Philo paints Augustus, as the ideal king, since 
such acceptance would stultify their claim to be the Chosen People of 
God. A. H. M. Jones, 


Nestorian Questions on the Administration of the Eucharist, by Isho'yabh 
IV. A Contribution to the History of the Eucharist in the Eastern 
Church, by Wittem CORNELIS VAN UNNIK. Pp. 305 + 48 of 
facsimile. (Joh. Enschedé en Zonen, Haarlem, 1938.) 


Tuts elaborate and very learned work on the Nestorian Church and 
its liturgical rites is the author’s dissertation for the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, presented to the University of Leiden in November 1937. 
It is written in English, doubtless because readers who can make their 
way comfortably in Dutch are relatively few. The English, though 
quaint and not without lapses from normal idiom and vocabulary, is 
fluent and readable and almost never ambiguous. 

The document which provides the starting-point for this study is 
a series of 123 questions and answers covering a large range of topics 
more or less closely connected with the celebration and treatment of the 
Holy Eucharist. A young man asks the questions, and an old man 
answers them. The opening paragraph suggests that the occasion of 
these queries was a sudden influx into the local Nestorian churches of 
a new and uneducated clergy, caused perhaps by some large catastrophe 
comparable in its results to the Black Death in England. The Ques- 


tions are assigned by Dr van Unnik to the early years of the eleventh — 


century and to the pen of the Catholicus Isho'yabh IV; but it must 
be said that both the date and the authorship are largely conjectural. 
The text is extant in two quite late copies contained in Codex Vati- 
canus Syriacus 150 (V) and Codex Mingana Syriacus 566 (M). A fac- 
simile of M is given at the end, followed by a collation of V. The 
translation (pp. 157-186) rests on M alone, but the variants of V are 
recorded in the footnotes. Then follows a long and minute ‘Com- 
mentary’ (pp. 187-287) which will be found invaluable for an under- 
standing of the many technical terms and unexplained allusions in the 
text, as also of the relation of the Questions to other sources. This, in 
fact, isthe part of the book which is strictly relevant to its special subject. 

It is only after sixty-four pages of general survey that we are formally 
introduced to the new document with a ‘ Description and Comparison 
of the Manuscripts’ in chapter iii. The first chapter, ‘ Preliminary 
Observations’, is a characterization of Eastern Christianity as a whole 
which some readers will probably be content to glance through in 
4 cursory way. But chapter ii, ‘‘The Nestorians and the Research of 
their Liturgy’, contains a very well-informed review of the sources 
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available for the history of the Nestorians and their rites, trop 
Renaudot and J. S. Assemani to the present day, in which the auth 
shews a thorough acquaintance with the whole literature of his subjec, 
and which forms a useful background and basis of reference for bis 
subsequent Commentary on the Questions. 

As regards the translation, I have not tested it very far ; but in tk 
opening section there are some renderings which are apt to suggs 
that revision may be needful in other places as well. Thus in lines 
‘took’ and ‘occurred’ should be present tense. In the next line ‘in 
their churches and outside’ should rather be ‘ from those of the hous 
hold and those without’ (men daitaye w*bharraye). Three lines farthe 
on, for ‘nor do they show themselves to be experienced leaders ani 
heads and do not set right the injuries and events which take place’ 
I should translate: ‘and they do not shew [them—the cases to k 
settled] to the leaders and heads who have had experience and might 
set right [rightly solve] the difficulties and inconveniences which occur’ 
In any case the construction cannot be taken as reflexive: the men 
ing is that these ignorant clerics will not ask the advice of their eldes. 
The word gedhshe in this section—lit. ‘ accidents’ or ‘ chance occu 
rences’—seems to denote what we should call ‘problems’, or dit 
culties arising out of unusual circumstances ; and nekydne, with which 
it is here coupled (lit. ‘hurts’, ‘harms ’), seems equivalent to ‘incor 
veniences’: neither word gives tolerable sense here if rendered quit 
literally. Two lines below, ‘speak derisively’ should be ‘say dem 
sively’, and then must be restored from V (omitted by M): ‘Whence 
hath this man perfect knowledge?’ and the next words should be 
‘Or that other [saying]: Who hath appointed thee head and lord ani 
judge over us?’ 

Dr van Unnik has written a very learned and instructive book; ani 
if the scale of treatment appears somewhat generous, it may be re 
membered that candidates for degrees have to shew as well as © 
impart knowledge. R. H. Conno.ty. 


The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets, by Wi.tem Grossov¥ 
Pp. ix+126. (Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome, 1938.) 

Ir is, indeed, a matter of satisfaction to note that in recent yeas 
more attention has been paid to the critical study of the Coptic 0 
Testament,’ the former neglect of which is all the more surpnsing, 

* Works which have already appeared are as follows: Norbert Peters De 
Sahidisch-Koptische Uebersetoung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf ihren wahren Wert 
Sir die Texthritik untersucht Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1898 ; O. H. E. Burmester ‘The 
Bohairic Pericopae of Wisdom and Sirach’ in Biblica vol. xv (1934) PP» asta 
xvi (1935) PP. 25-57 and 141-174; Alexander Bohlig Untersuchungen ther 
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seeing that the Coptic versions of the Old Testament arose in the very 
country in which the Septuagint originated, and that, as the editor of 
the present work points out, the Coptic versions, by the nature of the 
Coptic idiom, are in many respects more closely related to the Greek 
language than any other old version. This neglect may be accounted 
for to a great extent by the fact that up to some forty years ago we did 
not possess any really early manuscripts of the Coptic Old Testament, 
but with the remarkable discoveries of early manuscripts made in Egypt 
since that time, there is no longer any excuse for such neglect. 

In his critical study of the Coptic versions of the Minor Prophets 
Dr Grossouw has used all the available material for the four Coptic 
dialects. The Akhmimic version is represented by a papyrus manu- 
script of the fifth century at the latest,’ but for the Sa'idic version we 
have to rely upon a fairly large number of fragmentary texts from 
ostraca, papyri, parchment, and paper manuscripts. The papyri frag- 
ments, Or. 7594 British Museum and Crum Pap.,’ are assigned to the 
first part of the fourth century and to the fourth-fifth centuries re- 
spectively ; the parchment and paper fragments are dated between the 
seventh and ninth centuries. For the Fayyamic dialect we have only 
scanty fragments from a Greek-Coptic glossary * which is assigned to the 
late third century. With regard to the Bohairic version, Dr Grossouw 
has selected the text printed by Tattam,* but this, it must be admitted, 
was a far from happy choice, since Tattam’s edition, though good in 
its day, was made from fairly late manuscripts and can in no way be con- 
sidered to meet the requirements of modern scholarship. One wishes 
very much indeed that the author could have had access to the fine 
codex of the Bohairic Minor Prophets, MS Or. 1314 British Museum, 
which is dated a.p. 1373. 

In order to test the textual accuracy of MS Or. 1314, I submitted 
certain of the author’s emendations to Tattam’s text to my friend 
Mr Cyril S. Moss, who very kindly compared them with the readings 
of this manuscript. In three cases MS Or. 1314 had the proposed 
emended reading, viz. : 

30 (Hos. xiii 2). sculpturam Bo[hairic], lege 
Qung.—Or. 1314 fol. 27° Qwng. 
hoptischen Proverbientexte Stuttgart 1936. (This is chiefly a philological study of 
the Coptic versions of Proverbs, and a critical study of the text of these versions 
's promised for later.) 


' W. Till‘ Die achmimische Version der zwilf Kleinen Propheten’ in Coptica 
vol. iv Hauniae 1927. 


* Papyri in Dr W. E. Crum’s private collection. 
* H. I. Bell and H, Thompson ‘ A Greek-Coptic Glossary to Hosea and Amos’ 
in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology vol. xi (1925) pp. 241-249. 
* H. Tattam Duodecim Prophetarum Minorum Libros, etc. Oxonii 1836. 
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p- 49 (Mic. viit). (1) vid. legendum Sennswrg = 
[é tpvyqrw].—Or. 1314 fol. 64" has SenngwA which correctly tray 
lates év tpvyjry. @wAg would not have been correct here; it meus 
‘to draw water (wine)’. 

p. 50 (Mic. vii 12). (2) Bolhairic] lege oyegooy pm 
eyegoyo sasawoy.—Or. 1314 fol. 65% has correctly eyegooy 

In two cases Or. 1314 with the support of other manuscripts co. 
firms the reading of ‘Tattam’s text, viz. : 

p. 71 (Hab. iiig). (1) Bo[hairic] grxennsonns [super nubes) (sede 
gendum vid. grsennig puns: 6 = Za. 10, 11 Bol hairic))— 
Or. 1314 fol. tor” and Add. 5997° fol. 295 have gvsem [exen- Adi} 
siguns, This reading ‘clouds’ is also supported by the Sa’idic (Vienm 
fragment), where the Coptic word used is nen AooAe = ‘clouds’. bb 
view of the fact that the Akhmimic version has ‘ ad regna’ = éri fur 
Acias, the reading of 49%, I am inclined to think that the reading ‘clouds’ 
may have resulted, not from ascribal error of ons for ¢pxns, but foo 
a careless reading of nedeAaic for BaciAleliac. 

p- 86 (Zech. viii 23). yAwoowy] fopulorum (‘Aaoc pro 
Boj hairic}.—Or. 1314 fol. 135’, Coptic Museum? fol. 20’, and 
Copte 104 Bibliothtque Nationale* fol. 29%, have mvAaoc ‘peopl’ 
Though a scribal error of Aaoc for Aac ‘tongue’ would be ew 
enough to make, at the same time the fact that three good Bobaine 
manuscripts support this variant may indicate, perhaps, an intentiond 
change in the Bohairic text. 

In his critical apparatus Dr Grossouw places in the lemma the tet 
of Codex Vaticanus, as given by Swete.‘ Then follow the Copte 
variants, after which come the Greek parallels, uncials, minuscule, 
Complut., Ald., Jerome, ancient versions (Vetus Latina first), and the 
Fathers. The Coptic variants are given in a very literal Latin rendenng, 
except in what the author considers to be ‘doubtful and charactenste 
cases’, when the Coptic is given, but such a method, in the writer’ 
opinion, is never really satisfactory, and the addition of the Coptic text 
would have been greatly appreciated by Coptic students. 

In the third part of this work the author discusses the Greek rece 
sions of the Septuagint in the Minor Prophets, and very thoroughly th 
textual character of the Bohairic and Upper-Egyptian versions ant 
their mutual relations. The conclusions drawn are that the Bobaint 
version is a generally faithful representative of what is called th 


* A Holy Week Lectionary dated a.p. 1273 (British Museum). 
* A Lenten Lectionary dated a.p. 315. 
* A Lenten Lectionary assigned to the fourteenth century. 


* H. B. Swete The Old Testament in Greek according to the Septuagint vol." 
Cambridge 1930. 
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Hesychian family, but that this character of the text was probably 
effected by a posterior revision superseding an older and rather irregular 
type of Christian LXX, current in Egypt and the Latin countries, and 


= antedating the recensions. Proof of this is furnished by examples 


given on p. 106. This same remark applies equally to the Upper- 

versions, but these also display the phenomenon of a con- 
tinuous and radical, though not complete, accommodation to the 
Hebrew, and there are certain instances where the text of these ver- 
sions seems to imply a Hebrew text differing from the Massoretic. As 
any direct influence of the Hebrew on these versions can almost cer- 
tainly be ruled out, the author proposes that the ‘ Hebrew corrections’ 
may have been derived from the translations of Aquila and Symmachus 
and from one or more other translations of which we have hardly any 
knowledge. 

Something must now be said about the Bohairic liturgical pericopae 
of the Minor Prophets. In dealing with the importance of the liturgical 
character of the text of Hab. iii in the Upper-Egyptian version 
Dr Grossouw states (p. 125): ‘It is a notorious fact that liturgical 
passages by their greater familiarity frequently preserve an older form 
of text, outliving later revisions’, but in spite of this he dismisses the 
Bohairic liturgical pericopae with the remark that a cursory collation 
shewed insignificant variants only, though a thorough investigation 
might prove useful. This omission of the readings of the Bohairic 
pericopae was, however, very unwise, since the result of a collation of 
these pericopae of the Minor Prophets in the Coptic Lenten and Holy 
Week Lectionaries made by the writer shews that in thirty-six instances 
Dr Grossouw’s remarks on the readings of the Bohairic text apply only 
to the manuscripts used by Tattam for his edition of the Coptic Minor 
Prophets. In the text given below, A= MS Add. 5997 British 
Museum; B= MS Coptic Museum, Cairo; C = MS Copte 
104 Bibliothtque Nationale, Paris; and Bo. = Bohairic (Tattam’s 
text). 

p. 26(Hos. x 1). erAnOvver] pl. Bo.—A fol. 99” has sing. aqepe- 
aujas. 

P27 (Hos. x 1). xodouneer] pl. Bo.—A fol. 99” has sing. aqnwr. 

P- 34(Amos iii 6). 1°] ferra Bo.—A fol. 130 has Senoyhans = 
& 

P. 34 (Amos iii 9). ro opos] pl. Bo.—A fol. 131° has sing. w1woy. 

P- 36 (Amos v 24). yetmappous}] pl. Bo.—A fol. 95% has sing. 

36 (Amos v 25). ev ry epnuw] om. Bo.—A fol. 95" has = 
& 
P- 37 (Amos v 27). 0 pr. e¢ Bo.—A fol. 95" has not 
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p- 39 (Amos viii 9). «xewy ry pl. Bo.—A fol. 240 has sig 
Sennsegooy etesamay. 

p- 55 (Joel ii 19). «. . . . Aaw avrov| om. Bo.—C fol. 
has this, oyog aqepoyw nexay arneyAaoc 

55 (Joel ii 21). / tr. Bo.—B. foll. 16° and ani( 
foll. 22” and 147° have pauys oyog = xaipe Kai cidpaivor. 

Pp. §5 (Joel ii 29). vevparos pov) +et prophetabunt Sa®® Bo} 
fol. 143” does not have this addition. 

p- §5 (Joel ii 30). ovparw]+supra Ach SaBN Cum Bo—B fol. 
has not supra. 

Pp. 55 (Joel ii 30). x. ewe rns yns] ef signa super terram infra 
B fol. 143” does not have this, but only messgrxenmimags = xai 


Pp. §5 (Joel ii 30). «. atyida xarvov] om. Bo.—B fol. 143” has this 
peaate ATECyswp. 

p- 56 (Joel iii 9). «teyepare] sanctificate Bo.—B fol. 191" bw 
statoynoc = éfeyeipare. 

p- 56 (Joel iii 9). «ae 2°] om. Bo.—B fol. 192" has 2° (oyo9). 

p. 56 (Joel iti 11). + Domine, dedisti robur omnibus fort 
tuis Bo.—B fol. 192" does not have this addition. 

p- 56 (Joel iii 13). Sor] om. Bo.—B fol. 192% has xe = dn. 

p. 56 (Joel iii 17). 2°] om. Bo.—B fol. 193" has év 2° (Senmatuoy} 

p- 56 (Joel iii 18). ry exewry] pl. Bo.—B foll. has sing 
Senm*egooy 

P 56 (Joel iii 20). 8] om. Bo.—B fol. 193% has 8¢. 

Pp. 56 (Joel iii 21). ov om. Bo.—B fol. 194" has itma- = 0b 

p. 70 (Hab. iii 3). awerews] gloriae fol. 295° agrees wit 
Tattam in reading casoy = aiveos. (g/oria) is probably the 
of a scribal error of w for cas. 

Pp. 70 (Hab. iii. 6). pr. e¢ Bo.—A fol. 295° omits 

p. 70 (Hab. iii 6). avrov} Bo. = cov.—A fol. 295° has aint 

70 (Hab. iii 7). videbunt Bo.—A fol. 295” has aymay= 
viderunt, shewing that the translator treated «lov as 3 pr. pl. aor. 

p. 71 (Hab. iii 8). pr. e¢ Bo.—A fol. 295” omits 

p. (Hab. iii 9). Aeye xvpos) om. Bo.—A fol. 295° has ths 
Nexencst. 

Pp. 71 (Hab. iii 12). aweAy]+oov Ach Sa®™ Bo.—A fol. 296 
vou (Senoyawnt). 

71 (Hab. iii 13)... rovs exAexrous d’ Lat?.—A fol. 296* has ths 
reading, HUH eTaneagmoy. 


71 (Hab. iii 13). Ach Bo.—A fol. 296° has 00 
fuos (micnaye). 
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p. 72 (Hab. iii 14). Svvacre] pr. iniguorwm (avopos) e¢ Bo.—A 
fol. 296" has not this addition. 

p. 85 (Zech. viii rt). vv] om. Bo.—B fol. 12” and C fol. 14” have 
viv (qnoy). 

p. 85 (Zech. viii 19). dexary] mensis decimi Bo.—B fol. 19" and 
C fol. 29° omit mensis (ivtemsi). 

p. 86 (Zech. viii 20). oAAot woAAas Bo.—B fol. 19” and C fol. 29° 
supply the omission, oyog eyujon Sengan [-4- [sic] B] bans eyousy = 
cal TOAAGS. 

p. 86 (Zech. viii 21). ov mpoowrov] om. Bo.—B fol. 19” and 
C 29° have this, sango. 

p. 86 (Zech. viii 23). xae) om. Bo.—B fol. 20" and C fol. 30° have 
nai 

To conclude, this work presents an accurate and thorough examina- 
tion of the Coptic versions of the Minor Prophets, and it will be 
welcomed by scholars as a distinctly valuable addition to the study of 
the Septuagint. It is greatly to be hoped that Dr Grossouw will place 
us still further in his debt by producing a critical study of the Coptic 
versions of the Pentateuch and the Major Prophets. 


A Manichaean Psalm-Book, Part II (Manichaean Manuscripts in the 
Chester Beatty Collection, Volume 11), by C. R. C. ALLBERRY 
with a contribution by HuGo xxiv+234+48* pages + 
2 plates. (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart, 1938.) 


Tuts excellent publication, dedicated to the memory of the late 
Prof. F. C. Burkitt, contains the second part of a Manichaean Psalm- 
Book belonging to the famous collection of Coptic papyri of the 
works of Mani and his disciples, which was discovered in Egypt in 
1930. This Psalm-Book is, in one way, the most interesting of the 
Manichaean documents of this collection hitherto published. The 
Homilies and the Kepha/aia ' are, it is true, most valuable for the light 
that they may throw on Manichaean doctrines : these Psalms, however, 
reveal to us the personal note in the Manichaean religion—in them we 
find expressed the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of the ordinary 
Manichee in Egypt. 

It is known that there were Manichees in Egypt already by the end 
of the third century, and the author of the present work conjectures 
that their missionaries brought with them books written in Syriac which 
were translated into Greek during the fourth century, and, as converts 
were made where Greek was less well understood, a retranslation was 


= H. J. Polotsky Manichdische Homilien Stuttgart 1934, C. Schmidt Kephalaia 
1935+ 
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made from the Greek into Coptic. He would assign the present cop. 
pilation of psalms to about the year a.p. 340. 

As the singing of hymns formed the main element in Manichey 
worship, since the theology of the Manichees excluded any sam 
mental system—matter (hylé) being considered evil—a large numbe 
of hymns would naturally be required. This Psalm-Book contains 2% 
numbered psalms together with several groups of unnumbered ong. 
Nos. 219-241 = Psalms of the Béma, Nos. 242-276 = Psalms » 
Jesus, Nos. 277-286 = Psalms of Heracleides, Nos. 287-289 = Mis 
cellaneous Psalms. Besides these there are other groups of psalm 
e.g. a group which appears to have been entitled Psalms of Sarakéntin, 
and a group called the Psalms of Thom, presumably Thomas. 

For the general reader the psalms which will prove most interesting 
are those dealing with the Feast of the Béma and with Jesus. Oned 
these Béma Psalms (pp. 9-11) provides us with a summary of the 
principal Manichaean tenets—the existence of the Kingdoms of Ligh 
and Darkness, the Warfare between them, the establishment of the 
world (xéepos) out of a mixture of the Light and Darkness, its ultima 
destruction, i.e. the Ecpyrosis, and the new Aeon which will be buit 
in place of this world that in it the powers of Light may reign—whic 
summary may be compared to a Credo of the Christian Church. A 
point to be noted in these Béma Psalms is that the final verse, wher 
it is extant, is in the form of a doxology in which Mani and his elec 
and often the Béma and certain Manichaean martyrs are named, eg. 
‘Glory and honour to our Lord Mani and all his holy Elect. Victoy 
to the soul of Pshai, Jmnoute, Theona, Mary.’ It is possible tha 
these doxological endings may be an adaptation of a Catholic custon, 
in which case such a liturgical practice must have been in vogue in the 
Church by the fourth century. 

Psalms cexxv, cexxvi, cexxviii, and ccxli are especially devoted to the 
passion and death of Mani. In the first of the two accounts of the death 
of Mani as recorded by Al-Birini, Mani was flayed and his skin, stufed 
with chaff, was hung up at the gate of Gundisapar. In the second, he ws 
kept in prison till he died, his head was then cut off and exposed at the 
door of the royal tent, and his corpse was thrown into the strett’ 
These psalms also state that Mani was decapitated and his corps 
exposed in the street of the city (pp. 19, 44), but they add that he was 
crucified.* This ‘crucifixion’ of Mani is held to be merely an %& 
commodation to the crucifixion of Jesus, and though this may be true, 
it is also possible that the hanging up of Mant’s skin, stuffed with chal, 


C. E. Sachau Chronologie orientalischer Vilker von Albérini Leipzig 
Pp. 208. 


* The ‘crucifixion’ of Mani is mentioned also in the Homilies. 
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might have seemed to his followers a form of crucifixion. Besides the 
commemoration of the passion and death of Mani the Feast of the Béma 
was also the occasion for a general repentance of sins—a Day of Atone- 
ment—and a recollection of the Final Judgement. According to these 
psalms (pp. 20, 22, 25, 42) both MaAni the Paraclete and Jesus are the 


forgivers of sins, but it is Jesus who will be the judge of mankind at the — 


Last Judgement (p. 34). That an idea of redemption through blood 
must have existed in Egyptian Manichaean theology seems evident 
from the mention of M4ni’s voluntary acceptance of death and the 
salvation of souls from the power of Evil that was achieved through his 
blood, e.g. (p. 21) ‘thou [Mani] didst give thyself up to death for souls, 
thou gavest thyself up to the enemy that thy blood might be shed, in 
order that thou mightest save us from the Darkness’ and (p. 45) ‘thou 
[Mani] who didst give thy blood for us . . . do not forget us’. 

In some of these Béma Psalms there may be detected, perhaps, 
certain liturgical practices connected with the Feast of the Béma. For 
example, in Psalm cexl (p. 41) we read: ‘ Thou art a creature immortal 
on the day of this third’, which may indicate that the immortality of 
Mani was celebrated on the third day of the feast ; cf. also the second 
verse of the same psalm, ‘Thou art he unto whom we call, Father, 
King, God immortal.’* It appears that the rite of Adoration of the 
Béma was performed on the last (? fourth) day of the feast.* Thus 
in Psalm cexl we read: ‘We are wont to worship the sign of thy seat 
(xabéSpa) when thou spreadest it out on the day of the Filling of the 
Measure which is hidden to-day [the third day of the feast].’ A cere- 
mony which involved mounting the steps of the Béma, presumably 
for the purpose of adoring it, seems to be implied in the following text 
which occurs in Psalm cexxii (p. 7) ‘Complete forgiveness will he [the 
judge] bestow on thee. Come therefore and walk on these holy steps’ 
(lit. stones of stairs).* 

The docetic view of the historical Jesus which was held by the 
Manichees is clearly stated in many of the Psalms; the Catholic 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth is refuted on pp. 52, 121. The /atidilis 
Jesus, the fruit which is man’s food, suspended from every tree,‘ is 


‘ This is probably an accommodation to the Catholic doctrine of the Risen and 
Glorified Jesus. 

* The Feast of the Béma lasted, so it seems, for four days, cf. Psalm-Book p. xx. 

* Cf, St Augustine in Contra epistulam Fundamenti 8 in C. S. E. L. vol. xxv 
P. 202: ‘cum bema uestrum, id est diem quo Manichaeus occisus est, quinque 
sradibus instructo tribunali et pretiosis linteis adornato atque in promptu posito et 
sbiecto adorantibus magnis honoribus prosequamini’. 

* Cf. St Augustine in Contra Faustum lib. xx 2 in C. S. E. L. vol. xxv p. 536: 
‘cuius ex uiribus ac spiritali profusione terram quoque concipientem gignere pati- 
bilem lesum, qui est uita ac salus hominum, omni suspensus ex ligno’. 
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mentioned on p. 121, ‘The trees and the fruits . . . in them 
[Jesus’s] holy body’, and on p. 155, ‘ Jesus that hangs to the tree’, 
parallel between the passages in the Psalm of Heracleides (pp. 14 
ll. 30-190, 1. 2, and |. 30; p. 191, Il. 4-9) and the passages in te 
Hymn of Jesus and His discourse with St John concerning His Pasig 
in the Acts of John* should be noted, in view of the fact that these 4s 
were one of the five apocryphal works which were formed into a cops 
by the Manichees and substituted by them for the canonical Ac 
They are assigned to a date not later than the middle of the seon 
century. 

The psalm on the appearance of the Risen Jesus in the gardenz 
the Tomb (p. 187) is particularly interesting, since we may have be 
an extract, at least in substance, from Mani’s ‘ corrected version’ of tk 
Gospels. ‘The Mary (Marihammé) whom Jesus addresses is not May 
Magdalene, but Mary the sister of Martha (p. 192). The Noli me tangn 
assumes the form ‘Touch me not, for I have not yet seen the faced 
my Father’. Mary is instructed to go with a message from Jesus tote 
eleven apostles whom she will find on the bank of the Jordan. Tk 
traitor has persuaded them to be fishermen again, and to lay don 
their nets with which they caught men unto life. 

In Psalm ccxxxix (p. 39) we have what appears to be an agraphn. 
‘He [Jesus] is not far from us, my brethren, even as He said in is 
preaching: / am near to you, like the clothing of your body. 

Although reference to the various terms employed in Mini's com 
gony are numerous, we do not find in the Psalms a single instance ¢ 
the use of Bados, that ‘clod’ in which sinful souls together with te 
rest of the Dark substance from which all Light has been extracted #l 
ultimately be compacted. 

Baptism is mentioned three times: p. 22 ‘the baptism of the Gots 
p- 58 ‘a holy baptism which the garlanded ones receive’, p. 139 ‘te 
baptism of Life’. There is, of course, no question here of a wit 
baptism, since such would be a hylic institution for the Manichees,b# 
of an immersion, so it seems, into pure Light which the victorious 800 
that has been ferried over to the city of the gods will receive’ ( 
the other hand, such expressions as ‘I have renounced (drordovets! 
thee, O devil (8uiBodos)*.. . I will strip myself of the world...@ 
thou [Jesus] wash me in thy holy waters and make me spotless # 
Psalm ccl do seem to have been borrowed from the Catholics. 

In Psalm cclxvii, which is a prayer to Jesus at the hour of death, a 

agg, 256 

New Testament Oxford 1926 pp- 253: 255 


Cf. the renunciation formula in St Cyril's Cates. 4 dworaccopai oo, 
in P. G, xxxiii p. 1068, 
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in Psalm ccliv, which describes the passage of the soul to the realms of 
Light, the expressions ‘Let not the demons frighten me and Erinys 
with her frightful face’ and * Thou hast put to shame the demons and 
devils of fire: the rivers of dread marvel at thee now’ are certainly 
reminiscent of the ‘ Avengers with divers faces’ and the ‘Lake or river 
of Fire’ of Egyptian mythology and Coptic apocrypha.' 

Mani, it should be noted, is not only the corrector of the Scriptures 
of Jesus which had become confused (p. 12), but is himself like Jesus 
the institutor of a new covenant (d:a6yjxy)." 

The hatred of the Manichees for the Jews and their religion finds 
expression in several of the Psalms, e.g. (p. 196) ‘ He [Jesus] disguised 
himself from those murderers [the Jews]... He demolished their 
temple, he rent their veil also. He dug up its stones, searching for its 
demons’ and (p. 43) ‘They [the Magians] loved the evil genius of the 
Jews, the murderers of God *, 

The charge brought by Cedrenus against M4ni that he permitted his 
followers to deny him, if thereby they could save themselves in times 
of persecution,® seems to be unwarrantable in the light of such state- 
ments as (p. 49) ‘1 confessed (épodoyeiv) thee [Jesus] indeed because 
of this hour, I endured the mockery of all men; for I heard that he 
who shall deny (dépveioGax) thee . . . thou dost forget him in his afflic- 
tions’, (p. 40) ‘ Be not ashamed, O Faithful one, as thou goest unto 
thy... life; do not seek to please man and become an enemy of God. 
Thou hast been ashamed of Him to-day: He will be ashamed of thee 
at the end: do not be at ease in thy body and pay the penalty with 
thy soul’, and (p. 21) ‘He that shall despise to-day [commemoration 
of the death of Mani] shall be despised on the day when he shall put 
off the body’. 

The Coptic papyrus leaves which contain the text of this Psalm- Book 
are fully described by Dr H. Ibscher on pp. vii-xviii. Although the 
greater part of the Coptic text of this second part of the Psalm-Book is 
the work of a single scribe, the corrections and some of the psalms are 
by a second and a third hand. In this edition the Coptic text is repro- 
duced exactly as it is written in the papyri, and the author has wisely 
refrained from filling in lacunae, except where a reading is obvious. 
Apart from being a most valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
Manichaeism, this Psalm-Book is highly important for Coptic lexi- 
cography, as may be estimated from the fact that the Coptic vocabulary 

‘ Cf. my article ‘Egyptian Mythology in the Coptic Apocrypha’ in Orientalia 


vol. vii fase. 4 pp. 359-360 and 365-366. 
* Psalm-Book pp. 20, 139, 142, 168. 


* Ch. P.G. cxxi p, 832: dowdayxvos, pnoiv, ds Xpords 
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(pp. 8*-44*) contains nearly fifty new words hitherto unrecorded i 
any of the Coptic dialects. This Coptic vocabulary as well as the ini: 
of Greek words occurring in the Psalm-Book will be very welcome» 
scholars. To the list of Errata add: (p. xxi, 1. 18) ‘he’ for ‘th’ 
(p. 107, l. 29) ‘Mighty’ for ‘Migthy’, (p. 223, 1. 1) ‘mayest’ f 
*mayset’. The number of Biblical quotations and references could 
added to, e.g. p. 39, 1. 28 ‘the Evil too is near to be: woe unto bin 
because of whom it comes’ cf. Luke xvii 1 ; p. 160, 1. 20 ‘ The Kingdon 
of the heavens . . . behold, it is within us’ cf. Luke xvii 21; p. 1m 
1. 7 ‘thy years shall not fail’ Heb. i 12. 

Mr. Allberry is to be heartily congratulated on this splendid editin 
of the Manichaean Psalm-Book, and the very skilful manner in whid 
he has handled these decidedly difficult, and often fragmentary, textsin 
a little-known Coptic dialect, calls for the highest praise. May it notk 
long before he gives us an edition of the first part of this Psalm-Bok 
which contains among other things the psalms of Sunday and th 
Pascha ! O. H. E. Burmester. 


A Dictionary of Saints, compiled by DonaLp Attwater. Pp. 
320. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, London, 1938.) 

Tue sub-title describes the work as ‘also an Index to the Revised 
Edition of Alban Butler’s Zives of the Saints’ (in twelve volumes, \y 
Fr Thurston and Mr Attwater, of which some individual voluns 
have been reviewed in this JourNaL). But, published at 9s. its 
meant to be a separate work of reference, and on its wrapper claims \ 
be ‘more comprehensive than any work of the kind hitherto published’ 
This is a hard saying, when we have Mgr Holweck’s iographial 
Dictionary of the Saints (Herder, 1924) before us. It is in fact no 
nearly so comprehensive as Holweck. In form it is more reminiscent 
of Dom Baudot’s Dictionnaire d ’ Hagiographie, though, unlike that work, 
it contains no bibliography. The notices are so short that it is com 
tinually a question what purpose they are intended to serve. Thus 
under St Gregory Thaumaturgus, there is no word of his being ¢ 
theological importance. He is said to have been consecrated at the 
age of forty (in the teeth of Eusebius #7. Z. vi 30 and the fact that bis 
labours must have begun well before the Decian persecution), and om 
line out of eight is given to saying that ‘ few reliable particulars of bs 
miracles have survived’, a remark which seems to serve no purpo* 
but to bury Newman's Zssay on Miracles. Perhaps a chief matk ol 
the work is its preference for the modern as against the ancient co 
memorations of the Roman martyrology. There is no doubt reason 0" 
the side of those who agitate for the revision of the martyrology. Ths 
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is the only explanation that seems plausible of such a notice as that 
under ‘Felix II, St, pope and Martyr’: viz. ‘This Felix was not a 
martyr nor was he a pope, though he was wrongly intruded into the 
see of Rome in the year 355. How his name got into the Roman 
martyrology has been the subject of a great deal of discussion.’ 
The July volume, p. 405, gives a somewhat partial set of references 
in support of this cavalier judgement. The matter is no doubt obscure, 
but there is likelihood that St Felix is in the martyrology on exactly 
the same ground as St Meletius of Antioch (who certainly died out of 
communion with the Roman see), namely that he was the hero of an 
orthodox schism eventually reconciled. On the Continent they speak 
of St Felix as ‘administrator of the Holy See during the exile of 
Liberius ’. 

It is hard to see why this volume should have any notable success 
as an independent dictionary, apart from the revised Butler. 


The Saints of the Canon of the Mass, by V. L. Kennepy. Pp. viii+ 
212. (Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, Vatican City, 1938.) 

Tuts Roman doctorate thesis by a Salesian from Canada makes very 
modest claims and reaches but a sober degree of interest. It sets out 
to shew the great probability that the two sections of the Canon of the 
Mass, Communicantes and Nobis quogue, in which Saints are com- 
memorated by name, date from the Gelasian reform. Thereafter, this 
probability being assumed, the improbability is argued, on the evi- 
dence of the history of the cultus of the saints whose names stand 
in the Roman Canon, that many of those names could have been in 
the prayers in question at their first adoption. The author makes the 
reasonable supposition that if the Gelasian draft contained, say, seven 
names in each prayer, other names may have been added, in different 
churches in Rome, from the first, and to the Papal masses as time 
went on and as some occasion made it suitable. He seeks to assemble 
reasons for selecting a date or period most probable for each of the 
different hypothetical additions. 

The study is too tentative to be considered as more than the as- 
sembling of material towards a solution of the problems involved. 
This, however, has been done with pains and care, though a tendency 
to inaccuracy shews itself when the author gets away from the matter 
on which his attention is concentrated. Thus A.D. 375 is given as the 
date of the death of St Athanasius (p. 14), and ‘ Tradition places the 
death’ of St Barnabas ‘in the island of Cyprus, and his body is said 
to have been discovered there in the year 458’ (sic). Duchesne’s 
study of the Invention was evidently not known to Fr Kennedy. 
Indeed, it is probably not unfair to say that his book is the able 
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attempt of a research student to deal with a problem set for him, og 
the work of a scholar who started equipped for his task. The hang 
to-mouth nature of the work is betrayed by the citation of Pere Des 
haye’s Légendier Romain, of which the relevance to this study \ 
obvious. This begins to be cited for the first time on p. 180, Citaig 
takes the form of giving the pages devoted by Delehaye to St Caecil 
and St Anastasia. It seems clear that Fr Kennedy had nearly finishei 
his work when he came to know of the Zégendier, published in 19%, 
and that, when he did so, he did not appreciate the bearing of it upe 
his study. This may be illustrated from the treatment of St Chrys» 
gonus, pp. 128-130. This theme is treated in the Légendier, pp. 151- 
171, which is not, however, cited by Fr Kennedy at this point. 
Kennedy argues thus: excavation at the church of St Chrysogonus i 
Trastavere makes it probable that the 7Zifudus Chrysogoni started x 
a domus ecclesiae in the third century. It is still Zitsudus Chrysogoni 
499, but has become Zitulus Sancti Chrysogoni by 521. The founder 
of the title must, in the sixth century, have been identified at Row 
with the St Chrysogonus venerated at Aquileia. The consequen 
developement of legend and cultus is responsible for the addition ¢ 
the name to the list in the prayer Communicantes. Having so arguel, 
Fr Kennedy notices the difficulty created by the reading Romae natak 
Crisogoni in the Hieronymianum under 24 November. He even agress 
that ‘it seems more probable’ than the reading Jn Aguileia avitat 
sancti Crisogoni. But he disposes of its bearing on his argument by the 
cavalier statement ‘this would seem to refer to the dedication of th 
church in the Trastavere’, 

A glance at Rossi and Duchesne’s edition of the Hieronymiaus 
shews how completely justified is Pére Delehaye’s description (Lam 
dier, p. 160) of the reading Romae natale Crisogoni, namely ‘t 
premitre recension’. And that means that long before the hagiographes 
began to weave webs of conjecture round the name Chrysogonus, ad 
as early as the fourth century, the Defositio of a certain Chrysogons 
was celebrated at Rome every 24th of November. It is more reasot 
able to explain the presence of the name in Communicantes by this 
historical datwm than by any hypothetical later rise of a cultus. Th 
suggestion that the entry Romae natale Crisogoni means that the ded- 
cation of the Titulus Chrysogoni was kept on 24 November is co 
pletely arbitrary and may be set aside. Pere Delehaye says, with mor 
justification, that it ‘indique la féte du titulaire de la basilique romaine 
mais nous laisse ignorer si c’est comme fondateur ou comme matty! 
qu’il est honoré ce jour-ld’. In any case, the veneration of the now 
unknown bearer of the name was deep, in the mid-third to mid-fout 
centuries, that formative period for Roman commemoration. The 
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fore, whatever be the truth regarding the relation of the prayers Com- 
municantes and Nobis guogue to the Gelasian reforms, probability is on 
the side of Chrysogonus being original in Communicantes. 

Any one who pursues the subject must take account of Fr Ken- 
nedy's thesis. The most desirable thing would be that he himself, 
continuing the studies he has begun, should, at a later date, attack the 
problem afresh, The theme is interesting and might prove conse- 
quential. 


Memories of Charles de Foucauld, by Pere G. Gorrie, translated by 
DonaLp ATTWATER. Pp. xii+168. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, London, 1938.) 

In its spiritual qualities, the life of Charles de Foucauld was peerless 
in the strict sense of the word. Starting as a most unsatisfactory sprig 
of nobility in the French army, he carried things so far as to get him- 
self removed from the active list. But when the regiment went on 
active service to suppress an insurrection in Morocco, his sense of 
honour was keenly touched, and he begged and obtained his restora- 
tion, On active service he found his soul, to the extent of wanting to 
do something worth while with his life. Peace-time service with the 
regiment was not enough to satisfy this, but he had been bitten with 
the desire to attack the huge unattempted task of making a proper 
reconnaissance of Morocco. Resigning his commission, he set out on 
the work of an explorer, under conditions that called for the highest 
degree of resource and courage, and harvested the fruit of his recon- 
naissance in the form of a book which gained the Gold Medal of the 
Société de Géographie in 1886. He was now beginning to be very 
weary of the heritage from his earlier years of indiscipline and sensua- 
lity. That his deliverance came through Christian conversion was 
due, in the first instance, to a conviction that the religion which was 
practised by all the charming and intelligent people of his family circle 
could not be a piece of nonsense. His mind once orientated, he must 
find the heart of the matter; and he found it in personal union with 
the Lord Jesus. Devotion to the Sacré Coeur gave the direction for 
the start of his spiritual pilgrimage ; but some words of a sermon, ‘Our 
Lord has taken the lowest place in such a fashion that no one can take 
it from Him’, gave the rule for its prosecution. ‘The renunciation of 
every advantage was to be the way of drawing closer to the Master. 
At 32 he began to seek that way as a Trappist postulant, but it took 
eleven years of groping before it opened into clear vista before him. 
At the end of that time, and in the ecclesiastical status of a free priest 


of the diocese of Viviers, he offered himself as a missionary hermit in 
the Sahara. 
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This meant that he returned to the life upon which he had tung 
his back fifteen years before, the life of adventure, hardship, dang, 
and exploration in French North Africa. He took back to Moto 
the mind of a soldier and explorer, and fell into easy understanding 
with the French soldier-administrators, one or two of whom had be 
subalterns with him in the old days. But if it was in that sense tk 
old life to which he returned, it was the old life transfigured. His 
action was governed by two master-conceptions, that of carrying Jeu 
by sacramental Presence into the hermitages of the Sahara which k 
should build, and that of demonstrating the universal brotherhood, 
his own person, of one who renounced advantage for Jesus's ske 
For fifteen years, on these lines, he affected powerfully the Tua 
attitude to French dominion, and possible attitude towards Christa 
religion, until, during the Great War, he was murdered by Senus 
raiders. 

Ptre Gorrée has done very well, with such a life as his subject, » 
renounce altogether the method of panegyric, and tell the whole ston 
by connecting up extracts from De Foucauld’s correspondence with the 
slightest and most objective connecting links of narrative. The method 
has its disadvantages, as regards the middle fifteen years. Devt 
aspiration and austerity, but with an aim apparently out of touch wit 
realities of a constructive order in the workaday world, makes mathe 
dull reading of the middle of the book. The last fifteen years justi) 
it all, and the complete story is one of the classics of Christian disciple 
ship. Mr Attwater’s work in preparing the biography for an English 
public has been excellently done. W. TELren. 


De Vera Pace contra Schisma Sedis Apostolicae, edited by Dom 4. 
Witmart, O.S.B. Lateranum, nova series, Ann. iv, No.2 
Pp. Ixxi+232. (Facultas Theologica Pontificii Athenaei Late 
ranensis, Romae, 1938.) 

THE treatise, which Dom Wilmart prints from a single manuscript 
Toulouse, was written in 1171 by a certain John, whom he shews 
have been appointed archpriest of Santa Maria in Trastevere ten yet 
previously. ‘The occasion for its composition was the long schist 
between a series of antipopes, supported by the emperor, and Ale 
ander III. The argument throughout is complex, and cannot well be 
detailed in a short review. ‘The author was wholly uninterested in the 
legal aspect of the schism, and no reference is made to the evens 
which caused it. Nor does he make any attempt to assess the rit! 
claims of Alexander III and Calixtus, or to suggest how the mut 


desired unity within the Church was to be obtained. Instead, he bids 
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A his readers wait on God to indicate which is the true pope, just as God 
did at the election of Matthias ; the unsuccessful contestant should then 
follow the example of Joseph called Barsabbas. In the meantime the 
author pleads for the establishment within the Church of brotherly 
love which should take the place of party strife. The tasks of keeping 
one’s heart pure, of maintaining brotherly love, and of divine worship 
form the theses of the three books into which the treatise is divided. 
The author’s doctrine that the work of the Church goes on inde- 
pendently of the pope as well as his doubts whether either pope has the 
power of excommunication is worthy of note. Dom Wilmart’s edition 
is, as we should expect, very carefully done, and we are grateful to him 
for rescuing from oblivion a treatise which demands study for its 
author's disinterested emphasis on Christian virtue during a period of 
party strife. The studied avoidance of partizanship is indeed remark- 
able. J. G. Sikes. 
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Westminster Abbey, its Worship and Ornaments, by JOCELYN PERKINS, 
M.A., D.C.L., F.S.A., Sacrist of Westminster Abbey. Vol. I. 
Pp. xxii+196. Alcuin Club Collections, No. XXXIII. (Oxford 
University Press, 1938.) 

NeaRLY two centuries ago the Librarian to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster wrote: ‘ There is likewise something in the building, and 
the ornaments, and in the uses to which the church is appropriated, 
that gives Occasion to most persons of curiosity, and many others, 
whether neighbours or strangers, to enquire into the things belonging 
to it; and I imagine they will not be displeased to speak of those 
things with some more truth and certainty than they have hitherto 
done.’ Richard Widmore was in one respect more fortunate than 
Dr Perkins since the date at which he wrote (1751) gave him less to 
ate: deplore. That he had also a less keen sense of incongruities belongs 

perhaps to his age. The volume just published deals with the history 
tat of the high altar and presbytery and the choir of the Abbey and the 
to changes that they have undergone for better or worse, in a building in 

“as which ‘the ecclesiastic and the architect have vied with one another in 

ism the perpetration of historical and artistic enormities, the latter being 

lex- perhaps, on balance, the greater offender’. This sentence is only one 
be of very many in which the writer records disagreement in terms so 
the emphatic that they form a disturbing feature to the real charm of the 
nts book which lies in the description of the priceless relics of the past by 
va 4 man who has loved and cared for them for the best years of his life. 
uch 
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Dr Perkins has been an assiduous collector and is justified in saying 
that his pages contain ‘no small amount of information which has 
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never appeared before or which is only to be found in works long og 
of print’. The latter may not always be represented with the minus 
ness desired by the student (e.g. pp. 2, 19, 21, 54, 83, 85, 86, 143)and 
since a work of this kind will naturally be appealed to in the futures 
a date-mark, it would have been an advantage if, in regard to the lettes 
of the brass inscription of the famous Pavement, further detail cou 
have been allowed beyond saying that ‘Only eleven survived th 
eighteenth century: to-day there are fewer still’. But any student wil 
find pleasure in reading side by side with the account here given the 
which is to be found in Professor Lethaby’s Westminster Abbey Re 
examined (Duckworth, 1925). Nor will he be anything but grateil 
for the striking series of illustrations which often furnish a text ori 
comment for what the writer has to say. The use of a building li 
the Abbey for purposes of divine service has led in the course d 
centuries to many changes, structural and other, which custodes modern 
would not dream of attempting: its use as a repository for memorial, 
national and other, presents a continuing problem as to which the 
present volume may suggest some salutary reflexions. But, if th 
writer’s obiter dicta include some with which disagreement should ni 
be disguised, all who care would support him in holding that ‘the 
natural and laudable desire to adapt Westminster Abbey as fully « 
possible to the spiritual demands of our own day must surely be cov 
ditioned by and harmonized with the intrinsic characteristics of the 
building itself’. On p. 2 ‘painted’ should be ‘founded’ ; on p. 21 Ie 
‘day’ read ‘dry’; on p. 72 ‘ truly’ should be ‘trusty’ ; on pp. 56,5 
references seem to have gone wrong. 


Medieval Handbooks of Penance. A translation of the principal 4 
poenitentiales and selections from related documents, by Jous 
McNritt and Herena M. Gamer. Pp. xiv+476. (Columba 
University Press. Milford, London, 1938.) 

THE twenty-ninth volume of the Columbia University series Recor 
of Civilisation: Sources and Studies is perhaps more interesting for its 
illustrations of the lack of it in some areas where it might have bee: 
expected. That ‘ars est artium regimen animarum ’ would hardly be 
the impression derived from the study of many of the Penitentds 
until a serious attempt is made to examine carefully the course of their 
developement, to distinguish accretions and to estimate the real pi 
portion of abnormal features. But, for this, much work remains to be 
done, and the real importance of the present book is not in the transi 
tion in whole or part of Irish, Welsh, Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, Visigothic 
and other compilations which the student who had the texts at 
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would hardly need : it is to be found rather in the fact that an attempt 
has been made to survey and appraise a further part of the manuscript 
material available. Lists are given of the Penitentials, and of the 
collections in which they are to be found, with indication of those 
examined. Some use has been made of this in a way which goes to 
some extent beyond Wasserschleben and Schmitz and Haddan and 
Stubbs and Fournier and Le Bras with useful results, even if the reader 
is sometimes disappointed to find that the reading underlying the 
translation is adopted ‘ with manuscript authority’, without being told 
what that authority is. ‘Two interesting facsimiles of the end of the 
Gildas Preface and the beginning of the Stnodus Aguilonalis Britanniae, 
and of the Epilogue of the Penitential of Theodore, are given from MS 
Paris Bibl. Nat. Lat. 3182 and MS Vat. Pal. Lat. 554 respectively. 
The execution of the work itself is somewhat uneven, and the follow- 
ing notes suggest themselves. ‘The criticism of Finsterwalder (e.g. 
pp. 55, 63) seems better justified than the suggested reply (p. 47) to 
Dr Charles Plummer’s reflexions upon the penitential literature, sweep- 
ing as they are. 

In the ‘Canons attributed to St Patrick’ no. 6 the penalty is to fall 
both on the clerk and his wife; as in no. 11 the ‘poenitentia’ is 
‘coaequalis’. Comparison of the form of expression in nos. 16 and 
19 might suggest that in the former it is not belief in a ‘lamia’ but 
laying a charge of being one upon another that is the ground of 
anathema ; and the latter might indicate the inexpediency of adding 
‘former’ before ‘husband’ on p. 239. In no. 24 there is no reason 
for rendering ‘advena’ as ‘a new incumbent’ even if ‘ plebs’ always 
meant what we mean by a ‘ parish’, whereas it means a body of persons 
and so an actual or potential ‘congregation’ of laity as in no. 16 of 
the second ‘ Patrician’ series. In no. 22 of that series (p. 84) we may 
suspect that the ‘medicina’ for which the soul is hungry is the 
Eucharist, as ¢dppaxov d@avacias. There are many passages where the 
translator deserves sympathy, but not for translating (p. 85) ‘ac si 
dicat’ by ‘and if he says’, or ‘ iugi exilio’ (p. 170) by ‘in the yoke of 
exile’, On p. 171 ‘tamen si’, rendered ‘even though’, probably 
means ‘provided however that’. The text of the opening of the 
preface to the Penitential of Theodore (p. 182) may not be easy to 
translate in modern English, but it is hard to say that it ‘appears to be 
in some disorder’ when the construction has been missed. As for 
many of the renderings in what follows, there is room for difference of 
opinion and sometimes, as in ix 3 (p. 192), one may wonder if the 
bracketed explanations are really in point and if ‘mulier’ there does 
hot mean a married woman (cf. xiv 5), while in the next provision the 
point seems to be that the marriage with an ‘uxor extranea’ was 
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a matter of common knowledge. In the second book, ii 12 ‘postqua’ 
is rendered as if it were ‘antequam’ (p. 200) ; in iv 1 (p, 201) it 
hard to render ‘conjunctiones mulierum’ as ‘loose behaviour wij 
women’ since the point seems to be that while in baptism ‘pecay 
dimittuntur’ such unions are not, where the sense of ‘ dimittere’ is ty 
same as in vi 12 (p. 204, cf. 208). In vi 15 ‘in Coena Domini’; 
not ‘on the Lord’s day’: the reference is to the washing of feet 
Maundy Thursday; and the rendering is the stranger since a fo. 
note includes mention of a book on ‘ Holy Week Ceremonial’. Inx; 
‘ quaecunque causa’ seems by comparison with x 2 to go with ‘ occidit’ 
In xi 2, where a supposed reference to Acts iv instead of Acts wi 
marked [sic], the allusion is probably to the four headings or class 
of things forbidden. In xii 8 ‘macerentur’ does not mean ‘become 
feeble’ but losing the stoutness caused by the wrongful feeding (¢ 
p. 132 Adamnan). In Columban 20 (p. 255) ‘si per cupiditatem be 
fecerit’ is wrongly given as ‘if it is through cupidity he shall do this: 
he shall sell ...’.. Columban no. 26 is an old difficulty both as toter 
and meaning. If a ‘vallum’ is left in a man’s charge and he failsin 
his duty he clearly deserves punishment : it may be held as an excuz 
that others have come up and his responsibility is ended ; but th 
further possibility considered is as the translator feels ‘ not quite clear’ 
and we may wonder, without great confidence in the surmise, if the 
case envisaged is not failure after having taken over from another man 
who being duly relieved has gone away. Canons 27 and 28 prone 
another difficulty for which Seebass’ emendation is accepted, in the 
former case rather arbitrarily, and in both cases with the substitutin 
for ‘iumentum ’, which is awkward, of ‘lumentum ’, which is interpreted 
as a ‘bath’, for which more evidence is to be desired. There dos 
not seem to be any insuperable reason against regarding ‘ iumentum 
petens’ in canon 27 as right: the emphasis is on the use of # 
opportunity for bathing (a) in solitude, (4) in complete nudity, bot 
regarded with disapprobation. If in canon 28 ‘sedendo in iumento’ 
is to be emended into ‘if any one in sitting in the bath exposes his 
knees or arms without necessity of washing off mud’ we are justified m 
asking what exactly are the conditions presupposed for ‘ inhonest 
ille lavator’, The offence is unnecessary exposure of arms and knees 
by pulling back his clothing when there is no mud to be washed of 
and doing So apparently when sitting instead of standing: whether 
‘in iumento’ influenced by ‘iumentum’ in canon 27 conceals ‘it 
dumento’ is another matter. There are misprints on pp. 83, 84, 85 
102, 172, 184, 239, 306, 335, and inadvertent omissions or slips 
PP. 175, 199, 241, 242, 243 note 26, 256, 352, 365 (?). 

CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, by Ruvoirpu Orto. 
Translated by Froyp V. Fitson and Bertram Lee Wootr. 
Pp. 406. (The Lutterworth Press, London, 1938.) 

Tus remarkable book presents three features of special interest. 
First, there are the discussions which lie within the sphere of the com- 
parative study of religion, and trace connexions between New Testa- 
ment ideas and phraseology and the theology of Iranian and Asura 
religion. Secondly, there is the critical, exegetical, and interpretative 
treatment of New Testament passages, especially in the Gospels, 
And, finally, Dr Otto sets forth a doctrine of Christ’s Person and Work, 
which he claims to be recognizable in the Gospels as the doctrine 
which the historic Jesus Himself held and taught. It is, of course, 
the case that these three elements in Dr Otto's work overlap and inter- 
penetrate ; but they bring to the notice of the scholar and theologian 
three distinct problems. 

The stages of developement, which lead up to the idea of the King- 
dom of God in the Gospels and to the relation between the Kingdom 
and Jesus who came preaching it, are, for Otto, more or less as follows : 
the Asura religion ‘in the prehistoric period of Aryan religion’; the 
teaching of Zoroaster ; the Jewish apocalyptic distinction between the 
present and the future age, first observable in Daniel; the apocalypse 
of Enoch. But Otto warns us against the notion that the later escha- 
tology reveals motives ‘absolutely and radically alien to ancient 
Israelite religious feeling’, One of the values of his work is his 
refusal to view all his material in terms of a prescribed pattern. That 
appears in his criticism of the Weiss-Schweitzer doctrine of the strict or 
consistent eschatology of Jesus. I do not think that his assertion of 
the ‘ peculiar irrationality ’ of genuine eschatology provides a necessary 
safeguard for that ‘ marvellous ethic’ which Weiss ascribed to Jesus ; 
but that the ethic of His teaching is not controlled by the thought of 
an imminent end is argued with real force. As to the last link in the 
chain of developement, that which connects ‘ Enoch’ with our Lord’s 
teaching and His thought about Himself, it would not misinterpret 
Otto to say that he thinks of Him as making use of conceptions to be 
found in ‘Enoch’ rather than as dependent upon them. As the escha- 
tological Redeemer Jesus ‘knew himself called to be the Son of Man 
in the sense of Enoch’s tradition, knew himself called to do a re- 
demptive work, not a cosmic divine work’. But, besides the fact that 
Jesus was not concerned with the imaginative and mythological side of 
the apocalyptic tradition, He made, and did not derive from Enoch or 
from anywhere else, ‘the new synthesis between transcendental Messi- 
anism and the Ebed Yahweh’. 

As a New Testament critic and exegete Otto gives the impression of 
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being much more concerned with the historical than with the litern 
problem. Of Formgeschichie and the like we hear very little. Qn th 
other hand, he is not in the least like the Barthians, for whom th 
right questions to put, and to answer from the New Testament, a 
dogmatic, and neither historical nor literary. Otto believes that its 
possible to discern within the text of the Gospels the original teaching 
of Jesus and a definite conception of the way in which His minisiy 
developed. In this respect he may remind us both of Burkitt and ¢ 
Schweitzer, but he goes much farther in deliberate interpretation tha 
either of those scholars. And while he can handle his material i 
ways that suggest that Procrustean method, of which there are examples 
enough in New Testament criticism, it is rather in what he acceps 
than in what he rejects that the particular interest of his work lies 
For instance, he affirms at the end of his discussion of the ‘exulun 
cry’ recorded in Luke x 21 ff that the proof ‘that Christ held his om 
knowledge of God to be unique and incomparable’ is to be seen in the 
references to the ‘more than Jonah and Solomon’. The longest piece 
of detailed investigation of a Gospel passage and situation is that which 
he devotes to the accounts of the Last Supper, where he argues for the 
correctness of the shorter Lucan text, and for the developement of the 
original rite with its eschatological significance into a Church sacw 
ment. ‘There is much here which may be questioned not only on the 
negative side but also on the positive, as, for instance, when he relates 
the breaking of the bread to death by stoning, the only form of deat 
‘that Christ could expect’, and when he finds singular force in the 
‘and’ which connects ‘ This is my body’ with ‘I appoint the kingdon 
unto you by covenant’. It is a logical nexus which he discerns: ‘Ths 
I am and as such (viz. as broken and shared out for partaking) I be 
queath unto you the kingdom.’ . .. Yet here, as in the discussions « 
the parables, of the mystery of the Kingdom of God, and of the 
‘lutron’ text, Otto expounds a relation of Jesus to the Kingdom which 
goes far beyond what either Schweitzer or the older Liberals maintained 
and has the effect of abolishing the transcendent-immanent contrs. 
One of the distinguishing marks of the eschatology of Christ, says (tt 
in the very important page which concludes the investigation of the 
meaning of the Kingdom, was ‘that he already lived in the miracle 
the new age . . . that with clear vision he saw this as something alreat) 
developing and growing around himself’. At this point there is 
much difference between Otto and Prof. Dodd in the results of the: 
researches, 

It is plain that Otto takes the Christology of the Gospels ve" 
seriously, The central Figure of the Gospels is never reduced to th 
level of teacher, herald, or super-prophet. Conscious of mission, Je 
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conceived of His mission under the form of the Son of Man of the 
apocalyptic tradition. But ‘ his consciousness of mission did not issue 
from such a previously formed idea, but from the constitution and 
essence of his person’. He knew Himself to be the Son of Man who 
should come, and as the true ruler of the Kingdom that was already 
breaking in: yet, further, ‘he, like Wisdom, calls men to himself. He 
speaks in the name of Wisdom, indeed as Wisdom herself.’ Disciple- 
ship to Him meant ‘personal adherence to the saving eschatological 
redeemer ’. 

So much for Otto’s interpretation of the original tradition in Christo- 
logy, which is that of Jesus Himself. It is not quite easy to say what 
he makes of it. Very definitely he does not regard it as one with the 
Christology of the Church, as that doctrine is outlined in the Pauline 
ideas of pre-existence and incarnation. He does not allow that in the 
book of Enoch any notion of personal pre-existence is properly present 
in relation to the Son of Man. But as to the question whether Jesus 
was, as He believed Himself to be, the Christ of God, Otto gives no 
answer. It is, he says, ‘a question of faith’ and lies outside the 
religious-historical lines of his investigation. What he does emphasize 
in the last part of his book is that Jesus belongs to the ‘charismatic 
type’ of personality. He draws this out in his exposition of the Gospel 
accounts of the healings, exorcisms, and teaching, and applies it to the 
central conception of the Kingdom of God. ‘Charisma and kingdom 
of God belong together by their very nature and they illuminate one 
another.’ And in the fact of the charisma, of the ‘numinous power 
.»+the Holy Spirit’ present in Jesus and in the later community, Otto 
sees the fact of continuity. Some words of Windisch which affirm 
that continuity he acclaims as ‘the thesis which I have championed 
for thirty years in opposition to those who would tear Jesus away from 
his church ’. 

Yet, according to Otto, the continuity allows of great discontinuity, 
if we set side by side the Christology of Jesus and that of the Church ; 
and it cannot be doubted that this applies to the substance and not 
only to the form of the doctrine. Was this change, then, one that really 
obscured the truth about Jesus? It is, I think, difficult for one who 
expresses his own Christology in the terms of the Nicene Creed not to 
feel that Otto would have been bound, logically, to answer this question 
in the affirmative. Nevertheless, I am not at all certain that Otto 
would have given that answer. J. K. Moztey. 


An Introduction to the New Testament, by Kirsore Lake and Sitva 
Lake. (Christophers, London, 1938.) 
Tus introduction to the New Testament falls into two parts, of 
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which the former and longer deals seriatim with the New Testamen 
documents while the latter sketches the background, Jewish an 
Gentile, of early Christianity and the Church's relation ther 
Students of the New Testament are indeed to be congratulated « 
having at their disposal this compendious account of New Testamen 
problems as they present themselves to one of the most eminent ani 
best known of contemporary English-speaking scholars and his dy. 
tinguished wife. The material is arranged with great skill and fron 
beginning to end the interest never flags. Of necessity the book js 
concerned with a great multiplicity of problems, critical and historia. 
The authors eschew hasty generalization, and for the most part d& 
liberately avoid the philosophical and theological issues involved—bw 
not entirely: here and there sentences occur which indicate an ati. 
tude which is already familiar to the readers of Prof. Lake's earlie 
works. While the interpretation of the documents is to be prosecuted 
in a strictly scientific and dispassionate manner, it is also to be 
recognized, so Prof. Lake holds, that the great religious question lis 
elsewhere. ‘The whole future of religion’, we read, ‘ both as a subject 
of speculation and as an approach to reality depends on the investig- 
tion of mysticism. Is it a form of auto-intoxication or a revelation 
of the truth?’ It is not, however, Prof. Lake's purpose here to 
expound a method by which this enquiry might be advanced, nor to 
explain why he dismisses thus completely other types of faith, theolo 
logical and philosophical, which disavow a ‘ mystical’ basis. 

Here it must suffice to call attention to some of the more striking 
features of the book and also to certain points at which it appears 
be open to criticism. In the discussion of the Gospels the author 
reserve with regard to ‘Form-criticism’ deserves note. ‘The Petnne 
character of the Marcan Gospel is strongly affirmed, and the substantia 
authenticity even of Mark xiii is defended. On the history of the 
Apostolic Church the book, as was to be expected, often presents in 
summary form conclusions for which a detailed defence may be found 
in the excursuses of Zhe Beginnings of Christianity. One of the mos 
Suggestive sections is that dealing with the evolution of Christianity # 
Ephesus, a question which ‘is likely to be one of the major problems 
of future discussion’. 

The book is avowedly selective in its statement of critical opinions. 
and it is not to be expected that every one will be satisfied. Readers 
Wellhausen and E. Meyer are likely to consider that the writers assume 
too readily the truth of the hypothesis that Mark has been mutilated, 
and I would point out that the answer to the question ‘whethet 
époBoivro does not require, or at least expect, an object’ is certain! 
in the negative (see, e.g., Matt. ix 8). On the supposed Ephesian ong® 
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of the Epistles of the captivity, the authors are non-committal, but 
they are clearly impressed by Prof. Duncan’s argument. I miss a 
reference to Prof. Dodd’s penetrating criticism of this view (Bulletin 
JRL. Jan. 1934). On Colossians and Ephesians the authors say that 
the view that Colossians is Pauline and Ephesians is not ‘ was popular 
about 30 years since, but since then has faded out’. This is an over- 
sight, for the view thus dismissed is assumed by Lietzmann in his 
Geschichte der alten Kirche and defended by Dibelius, by Goguel, and 
by Julicher-Fascher. A reference to the arguments of these scholars 
will shew that it is certainly not true of this hypothesis that it ‘combines 
all the difficulties and solves none’. 

If, however, one is moved on occasion to dissent, that must not be 
taken to signify a want of appreciation for the fine balance and 
scholarly qualities of the treatment as a whole. No doubt the book 
will pass into another edition, and with that prospect in view I append 
a list of minor blemishes which have caught my eye. 

p-7,n. 7. It should be recorded that Prof. Ropes’s views on the 
Synoptic problem were published in the posthumous volume Ze 
Synoptic Gospels (Harvard Univ. Press, 1934). 

p. 49 last paragraph 1. 1 for ‘ agreed’ read ‘argued’. 

p. 75 the statement that Isa. liii is not used in the Gospel Passion 
narratives fails to take account of Luke xxii 37. 

p. 89, 1. 3 Aeropagus seemingly confused with Campus Martius ! 

p. 89, n. 37 for ‘impulsore Christo’ read ‘impulsore Chresto’. 

The following names of authors and titles of books are misprinted :-— 

p. 22, |. ro and in Index for ‘ Ritzchlian’ read ‘ Ritschlian’. 

p. 46, n. 27 for ‘Gardiner Smith’ read ‘ Gardner-Smith ’. 

p. 112, n. 8 for ‘ Virginies’ read ‘ Virgines’. 

p. 285 for ‘F. F, Westcott’ read ‘ B. F. Westcott’. 

p. 287 for ‘ Schwarmgeistev’ read ‘ Schwarmgeister’. 

p. 288 for ‘W. Tyrrell’ read ‘G. Tyrrell’, and for ‘ Bonsivven’ read 
‘Bonsirven ’. 

In the useful bibliography there are some curious omissions. For 
instance E. Meyer's Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums seems to 
call for mention on p. 287 and Prof. A. D. Nock’s Conversion on 


289, 


Cambridge Sermons, by Epwyn Ciement Hoskyns, Bart., M.C. 
Pp. xxviii+221. (S.P.C.K., London, 1938.) 

It was a happy thought to assemble these Cambridge Sermons of 

the late Sir Edwyn Hoskyns. Hoskyns made it his custom to preach 

4 course of sermons in Corpus Christi College Chapel in the Michael- 


mas and Lent ‘Terms, and this book contains four such cycles of eight 
VOL. XL. P 
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sermons each preached in the years 1926-7, 1927-8, 1932-3, 1934-5 
The themes are Eschatology, Sin, the Vocabulary of the N.Tt, 
language of the Church, the Homilies. Prefixed to the collection 
a brief memoir and personal appreciation by Canon Charles Smyi, 
which includes an important document on Hoskyns’s developemen 
contributed by Mr J. O. Cobham. The book ends with two sermoy 
on the Parker MSS in the Corpus Library, of which Hoskyns hi 
custody as Librarian, which bring out in a most interesting fashion te 
religious and national concerns which prompted Parker's scholar) 
activity. An Appendix contains a letter of greeting to Karl Bath 
dated Tuesday in Holy Week 1936, reprinted from Theologische Auf 
sdtse: Karl Barth sum Geburtstag. 

Hoskyns’s mind, ever alert and open to impression, underwent a dé 
cided change about the year 1925. When I first came to know himi: 
the years immediately following the War he was much influenced }y 
Catholic Modernist tendencies, and the aim which he set before hims 
was to interpret the New Testament as an authoritative expression 
the religious experience of the Church. But in 1925 or thereabouts \ 
fell under the spell of Karl Barth, and his thought began to take ane 
direction. ‘The welcoming of Barth’, as Mr Cobham says, ‘was the 
welcoming of one who spoke of “ revelation” rather than of “religion 
experience”.’ But so far as I know there was no abrupt change, and 
as Mr Cobham points out, he was never an undiscriminating adheres 
of the great Protestant protagonist. He could not be ; for though te 
became saturated with the prophetic style of the Rémerbrie and» 
a measure came to use it himself, he in no way weakened in his loyal 
to the tradition of High Anglicanism. Another make-weight to te 
influence of Barth was that of Gerhard Kittel. Hoskyns was on tems 
of great intimacy with the editor of the Zheologtsches Worterbuch wm 
N.T,, and largely under his influence he acquired in later years a kes 
interest in N.T. language as a key to N.T. thought—an interest whet 
is reflected in some of the sermons in this book. 

Hoskyns’s sermons had an unusual quality and they could & 
profoundly moving. He preached without any self-consciousnes « 
parade, and the listener knew that the preacher was possessed by tht 
message which was given him to deliver. He was intensely convmntt 
of the necessity of theology as a guide to life, both personal and soca, 
and at the same time he was endowed with an unusual gift of entennt 
into the thoughts and problems of persons the most diverse. Tbs 
combination gave him great power, and few who knew him could ress 
his magnanimous nature, his winning ways, his infectious enthus 
and his intense seriousness. 


The memoir, written by devoted disciples, rightly emphasizes 
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wide influence which Hoskyns exerted both in Cambridge and beyond. 
It is, however, somewhat to be regretted that it makes claims for 
Hoskyns’s theological achievement which a more detached observer 
can hardly fail to think exaggerated. Acquaintance with Barthian 
theology was not in fact confined, even in the Church of England, to 
those who had attended Hoskyns’s lectures at Corpus, as Canon Smyth 
appears to suppose, nor is it, I think, to be wondered at if ‘ Evangelicals 
within the Church of England fail even now to realize that Hoskyns 
was for many years fighting the cause of Evangelicalism almost single- 
handed’. These obvious over-statements testify at least to the power 
which Hoskyns exercised over others, and when necessary deductions 
have been made, he remains a very significant figure in the theological 
history of the last twenty years. ‘He was a scientific student of the 
Bible’, writes Canon Smyth, ‘and it is in that field that his importance 
lies.’ Again I cannot but think Canon Smyth’s judgement to be at 
fault, His importance, as I see it, lay in his teaching gift, in his con- 
tacts with important movements of Continental theology, and in himself. 
In his N.T. exegesis he too frequently tried to get more out of a word 
than the word had to give, and he was certainly not immune from 
‘that natural human tendency to read things into the Gospel’, of which 
Mr Cobham tells us that he was especially ‘intolerant’. 

But even when he did ‘ read things in’, if he did not illumine the 
text, he usually illumined the conditions of the present age. He was 
ateacher and he provoked. Some of these sermons are very provoking 
~—for instance Sermon III and Sermon V in the course on Sin. But 
all of them the real Hoskyns is to be found, and the large company 
of his friends and admirers will be conscious of a heavy debt to Canon 
Smyth for his skilful editing. 


Die Geschichte der evangelischen Theologie seit dem deutschen Idealismus, 
by Horst StepHan. Pp. 342. (Alfred Tépelmann, Berlin, 
1938.) 

Tuts learned work offers us a survey of the developement of German 
theology from the beginning of the nineteenth century to the present 
day. In Stephan’s view the achievement of German idealism in 
ranscending the eighteenth-century conflict of rationalism and pietism 
set the stage for a new epoch in theology which is still in the middle 
of its course. He is concerned to shew how deeply contemporary 
conditions have determined such movements as the ‘ Restauration’ 
theology of the early nineteenth century and the ‘Dialectical’ theology of 
our own time which in the minds of their chief exponents seemed to 
be returns to an earlier tradition. In his history, therefore, they, no less 
‘han theologies which avowedly depended at least in part upon the 
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philosophical tendencies of the age, are classified as forms of ‘Ne 
Protestantism’ in a more than chronological sense. 

The story is told in four chapters. The first reviews the earls 
impulses towards a new theology. Starting from the theologial 
position as it was about 1770 it works up to the positions of Here 
in old age and of Schleiermacher in his youth. The second chapte 
sketches the earliest systematic efforts, including sections on the trans 
formation which passed over the older schools and on the theology of 
Schleiermacher in his maturity. The third chapter covers the period 
between Schleiermacher and Ritschl. The fourth, beginning with » 
admirable exposition and criticism of Ritschl, carries the story down w 
the Great War. The last deals with post-War theology. 

The earlier history has often been narrated, but the debate sil 
proceeds so vigorously around the great names of the early nineteen 
century that a new and detailed examination is peculiarly opportu. 
In the later chapters Stephan is, for the most part, breaking {resi 
ground. Kattenbusch’s Die deutsche evangelische Theologie seit Schleia- 
macher, admirable as it is, leaves ample room for a fuller treatmen 
such as Stephan has now carried out. His book is likely to become 
a standard work. 

The history of German theology in the period preceding the Wars 
brilliantly carried through. After shewing the wealth of its producto 
in many fields, he notes its failure to reach unifying ideas at the 
foundation. The rapprochement between critical theology and the 
conservative tradition was superficial and the deeper problems wer 
neglected. ‘Troeltsch alone, he says, saw clearly the perils, which 
however, he was scarcely able to surmount. There is a vivid pict 
of the effect upon theology of the catastrophic events of the last quart 
of a century. He notes something like a universal reaction against th 
pre-War schools. But this reaction, he finds, has as yet failed 
master the problems bequeathed by the last century and for ths 
reason has failed also to effect radical changes in the special dis 
plines, which, in so far as they have made progress, have done so wi 
the help of methods already formulated. At the same time, he note 
the danger to theology if it isolates itself from the problems of Wa 
anschauung. Stephan seeks to win liberation from the present dilemma 
by a deeper understanding of the problems which lie behind th 
present. This too often neglected task must first be fulfilled if te 
coming generation is to fulfil its own destiny. ‘The judgements ® 
the leading theologians of the past are admirably drawn and the sales 

points in each movement are explained against skilful sketches of the 
general historical background. 


British readers will regret that the scope of the book has precludt 
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any treatment of theology outside Germany. Hatch is, I think, the 
only British theologian whose name appears in the index, and John 
Stuart Mill and Darwin seem to be the only British writers of any sort 
there mentioned. It would certainly not have been easy to work non- 
German theology into Stephan’s scheme, but is it too much to hope 
that the author will supplement this valuable work with a wider survey 
to include other lands where, if the developement has followed a line 
of its own, German influences have been all-important? Meantime, 
this present work will be found full of interest to British scholars. It 
isa mine of information on many of the less known writers of the 
recent past as well as an admirably proportioned history of the epoch 
as a whole. 

The author is to be congratulated on the excellent photographs of 
leading German theologians from Herder to Otto, which add not a little 
to the attractiveness of the book. J. M. Creep. 


Letfaden sur christlichen Lehre, by EManvet Hirscu. Pp. x+279. 
(J.C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen, 1938.) 

Proressor Hirscu prefixes his book with a quotation from St Luke, 
‘Odyow xpeia évds, and with a sentence from Richard Rothe, 
‘the destinies of Christendom at the present stage are no longer bound 
up with those of the Churches and the Confessions’. ‘These aptly 
chosen words reflect exactly the spirit of the pages which follow. 
Brilliant, logical, and remorseless in analysis, they represent an attempt 
to reconstruct Christianity from its foundations with the absolute 
minimum of reference to tradition, preserving ‘a few things, or one 
only’ as indispensable. From the Bible, Dr Hirsch retains only ‘the 
man Jesus’, the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Cross, 
together with an emphasis on faith which he conceives to be genuinely 
Pauline and Lutheran. For the Old Testament he can find no place ; 
it is swept aside as a legalistic remnant. The creeds and the Church 
fare no better; ‘the real ecumenical confessions of Christendom are 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Cross and the Lord’s Prayer’, while 
the only tolerable Church is the invisible unity of believers. 

But Dr Hirsch’s position involves much more than a reversion to 
Harnack and ‘ Das Wesen des Christentums’; it is, indeed, far more 
radical and realistic. It is based on the coalescence of two main 
motives: (1) the thorough-going acceptance and deliberate application 
of Western scientific standards as adequate for the total apprehension 
of reality, and (2) a determination to relate the whole of life, even 
down to the most intimate concerns between the soul and God, to the 
dominant political and social order of present-day Germany. These 
motives intertwine, but the second of them is really the stronger. The 
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book is thus in reality an attempt, pursued with the full resources of 
an acute dialectical intelligence, and followed out through fields ranging 
from epistemology to eugenics, to establish a quasi-evangelical thesn 
as the only creed for the modern man, and the totalitarian State, based 
on blood and the ruling vocation of the white races, as the only sphere 
of corporate life within which a Christian personality can realize itseli 
Any reader who takes the pains to follow the intricacies of this 
formidable work, with its sweeping and often contemptuous repud 
tions, and its elaborate reconstructive subtleties upon the ground » 
pitilessly cleared, will find it both bracing and instructive. Whether it 
represents any important and effective tendency in the area of modem 
German theology is a question to which, in present conditions, it s 
not easy to obtain a convincing answer. I know of one University, x 
least, in which the reply would be a definite negative. H. N. Bate 


The Philanthropic Motive in Christianity: An Analysis of th 
Relations between Theology and Social Service, by Frank M 
Doctor of Philosophy, University of Brno, Reader in at 
Sociology and Ethics in the John Hus Theological 1 «cl, 
Prague. Pp. xii+328. (Blackwell, Oxford, 1938.) 

One consequence of the establishment of the Czechoslovakian 
Republic was the formation of the Czechoslovakian National Church. 
In the newly emancipated nation there was a strong movement fr 
freedom, ecclesiastical as well as political, a movement which sovgh 
to throw off the Roman Catholicism so closely associated with the old 
régime of the dual empire, and to substitute allegiance to a chur! 
which should be national in character, liberal in polity, and modem = 
outlook. For a while it seemed probable that these aspirations woul! 
be met by the establishment of an autocephalous Orthodox Church « 
Czechoslovakia, but this line of developement was checked by the 
leaders of the movement coming under the influence of Americas 
unitarianism. This had the attraction of being a form of Christianiy 
as far as possible removed from that of the old régime ; it seemed 
exhibit the desired marks of liberality and modernity to a gree 
degree than the Roman Catholic, Orthodox, Lutheran, or Reformed 
bodies with which the Czechoslovakian Christians were in contac. 
Whether in the end the new Church will develop along unitarian 
trinitarian lines remains to be seen. It may be that the issue 
depend on the extent to which its members can become familiar with 
forms of Christianity in which intellectual freedom and modernity ¢ 
outlook are combined with orthodox belief about the person of Chns. 

Without knowledge of this background of his work it would be 
difficult to understand the peculiar character of Dr Hntk’s book. He 
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begins, after the Continental style, with a lengthy introduction covering 
four chapters, in which he defines his subject and method of approach. 
English readers, who are accustomed to be spared these preliminaries, 
will lose little, and will be less likely to leave the bulk of the book 
unread, if they begin with chapter v. Chapters v to vii deal with 
philanthropy and the motive for it in the teaching of Christ, of St Paul, 
and of the patristic period. Then follow three chapters on the teach- 
ing of Roman Catholicism, three on that of the classical reformation, 
and three on the unitarian tradition. The book closes with three 
chapters expounding the teaching of the Czechoslovakian Church in 
relation to these three traditions. 

The chief defect of Dr Hnik’s treatment of his subject is its un- 
historical character. He has clearly been attracted by the authors in 
the unitarian tradition, whose works he has studied because he has 
found in them a ‘modern’ attitude to social problems which was not 
to be found in St Thomas Aquinas, Luther, or Calvin. Now it may 
be true that these ‘ unorthodox’ Christians led the way in opening the 
eyes of Christendom to implications of the Gospel which had not been 
realized hitherto. But to regard these implications, when revealed, as 
belonging exclusively to a ‘unitarian type’ of Christianity is to ignore 
later developements in both catholicism and protestantism which 
receive no consideration in Dr Hnik’s survey. ‘To take one example, 
the tradition associated in England with the names of F. D. Maurice, 
Westcott, Scott-Holland, and Gore shews catholicism to be capable of 
producing what Dr Hnik treats as though it were a specifically uni- 
arian type of teaching. Moreover, he disregards the more recent 
developements of New Testament study. In these due weight is given 
to the eschatological elements in the Gospels, which are seen to provide 
a historical basis for orthodox christology ; and in view of such works 
as Dr Flew’s Jesus and His Church, Dt Hnik’s statement that ‘ Jesus 
did not even contemplate the creation of a permanent organization for 
the furtherance of the religious community of his adherents’ is of very 
doubtful historical value. 

It seems, therefore, as though a more thoroughly historical outlook 
would require us to recognize that the catholic, protestant, and uni- 
larian traditions, which Dr Hnfk surveys, are all rooted in the Gospels, 
and that each emphasizes elements in the genuine Christian faith 
which need to be woven together in the developing tradition of 
Christendom as a whole. If Dr Hnik had realized this, it would have 
saved him from treating medieval catholicism and classical protestant- 
ism as nothing but perversions of the original gospel to which the 
unitarianism of Channing and Parker was a return. It might have 
saved him, also, from making certain criticisms of St Thomas Aquinas 
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which can only be described as captious. Did he ever ask himsel 
for example, whether what he says on p. roo about the Angej 
Doctor's teaching on the qualifications of a bishop might not be equal; 
applicable to 1 Tim. iii 1-7 ? 

It is much to be hoped that the Czechoslovakian Church, whid 
must be one of the youngest autonomous bodies in Christendom, il 
grow up into the fullness of the Christian heritage, and be saved fron 
the narrow exclusiveness of outlook which characterizes this boc. 
For this purpose Dr Hnik’s somewhat ‘ bookish ’ study of catholicisn 
and protestantism needs to be supplemented by a more vigorous effor 
to enter into the living witness of those traditions to-day, and in th 
light of this experience to estimate the contribution of their classical 
exponents in the past. If in a later work Dr Hnik will approach 
catholicism and protestantism in the same way as in this book he 
approaches unitarianism, he will be rendering a great service to bis 
Church, as well as advancing further the valuable work he has already 
done in the field of Christian sociology and ethics. 

On p. 67 there is a misprint in line 22: ‘and’ should be ‘was. 
On p. 78 the last line but one is out of place: it should be three ling 
higher up. And in a book specially translated to make Dr Hniks 
work available for English readers, is it quite fair that they should 
have to wrestle with such words as ‘ osmotic’ and ‘epigone’? 


LEONARD 


Puritanism and Liberty, by A. S. P. Woopnouse, with foreword by 
A.D. Linpsay. 1 vol. Pp. c+506. (J. M. Dent, 1938) 

A Study in Milton's Christian Doctrine, by ARTHUR SEWELL. Pp. 
xiii+214. (Oxford University Press, 1939.) 

THE struggle between dictatorship and democracy was fought out » 
England in the seventeenth century first in the Civil War and then 
the Revolution of 1688. The result is sometimes regarded as m 
aristocratic compromise. ‘The compromise meant, however, a decisive 
defeat for autocratic government, and the Whig aristocracy kept the 
place of authority warm for Victorian democracy. It is also pointed 
out that the victory of the Parliament over Charles I led directly 0 
Cromwell's dictatorship. Nevertheless, Cromwell was a democrat in 
theory though necessity made him an autocrat. He was a Puritan 
sectary of the Army rather than of the Parliament and his sympathies 
were with the soldiers who debated the forms of the Constitution afte 
they had defeated the king. The Army debates took place at Putne) 
in 1647 and at Whitehall in 1648-9. They appeared in the Clark 
Papers years ago and have now been edited by Prof. A. S. P. Wood: 
house in Puritanism and Liberty. This book contains not only the 
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best text yet published of these debates (which have long been out 
of print) but a very illuminating introduction and a large collection of 
extracts from contemporary Puritan documents on toleration, demo- 
cracy, communism, and the model of a free church. 

These are papers of great value to every student of democratic 
theory not merely from the standpoint of history but of present-day 
discussions. ‘The reader who has never known the Clarke Papers will 
be surprised again and again to find a buff-clad seventeenth-century 
soldier putting forward what he might imagine to be an advanced 
modern theory. We may hesitate over accepting the editor's division 
of the parties in the debate as representing the Right, the Centre, and 
the Left, but they help us to follow the differences between Presby- 
terian, Independent, and Leveller respectively. Cromwell’s tolerance 
is manifest throughout in his dealings with his fellow-soldiers, but there 
is a stiffening of realism whenever Ireton appears in the discussion. 
Itis John Wildman who says, ‘I conceive that’s the undeniable maxim 
of government: that all government is in the free consent of the 
people.’ Perhaps the principle laid down by Colonel Thomas Rain- 
borough is better known, ‘ For really I think that the poorest he that 
is in England hath a life to live as the greatest he ; and therefore truly, 
sir, I think it’s clear, that every man that is to live under a government 
ought first by his own consent to put himself under that government.’ 
These men of three hundred years ago were not unaware of the diffi- 
culties in the way of putting into practice the views for which they 
were prepared to lay down their lives. Practically everything that is 
being said to-day in the debate between totalitarianism and democracy 
was said then. Moreover, it was said in the atmosphere of prayer, for 
the Army debates followed Army prayer-meetings. It was impossible 
to separate the Puritan’s view of religion from his view of politics, and 
his doctrine of Church government became the foundation of his theory 
for the government of the State. The Master of Balliol in his foreword 
to this valuable book says with truth, ‘Those who will take the trouble 
to get behind the theological language of these documents will see how 
profound these democratic ideas are, how real and concrete and recur- 
ring is the situation which gives rise to them: and will see the tension 
there must always be between them as long as they are alive.’ 

Milton was familiar with all the points in the political arguments of 
his time and wrote at length on them. At the same time, like every 
tue Puritan, his deepest interest was religion. He was a revolutionary 
not only in political theory but in theology. His deviations from 
orthodoxy appear not so much in /aradise Lost as in his treatise 
de Doctrina Christiana, Prof. Sewell has made a detailed examina- 
tion of Milton’s heterodoxy in his book entitled A Study in Milton's 
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Christian Doctrine. His argument depends on the date of the hy 
edition of de Doctrina Christiana, for he endeavours to shew thy 
Milton’s Arianism emerged in his later years. He seems to hay 
proved a case and to have shewn the pathetic urgency of the problen 
as it pressed more and more on Milton’s mind in the years of negke: 
and defeat. God was ever the great theme and the great problem of 
the poet. He was brought up in the Calvinistic view of God with is 
awful logic of omnipotence. So long as he could believe that God had 
a special mission for England and for himself all was well. When the 
cause of freedom seemed lost his mind was not defeated nor was i 
wholly dispirited ; but it was perplexed. He set himself ‘to justify the 
ways of God to man’. He faced the difficulty of reconciling Calvinism 
with his own firm belief in free will, and although the old conception 
of God was lost yet to the end he admitted that the doctrine of Pre 
destination is affirmed ‘not without plea of scripture’. He was chi 
ging his ground in Paradise Lost. In his theological treatise he goes 
farther in arguing that the Son differed from the Father in essence s 
well as in substance and that the Son was a creature generated 1 
time. He also doubts the personality of the Holy Spirit. At the 
same time, he is opposed to the Socinian heresy which considers the lit 
and death of Christ to be nothing but examples for mankind. Mila 
was not a philosopher but he was an intensely sincere thinker, and 
Prof. Sewell has made a real contribution to the attempt to apprecatt 
his theological position. A. W. HARRIsox. 


The Philosophical Bases of Theism, by G. Dawes Hicks, M.A., Ph.D, 
Litt.D. Pp. 272. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1957) 
Tuts book contains, in a revised and expanded form, a course 0 
Hibbert Lectures delivered in 1931 at University College, London, ant 
at the University of Manchester. It deserves a special welcome 0 
this account, in view of Dr Dawes Hicks’s long and distinguished 
association with the Hibbert Trust. 

The author says that the lectures were designed primarily for te 
‘general reader’, and that he had specially in view ‘the large numbe 
of persons who find themselves unable to accept the creeds of Christer 
dom as they are familiarly presented, and who yet are persuaded = 
the spiritual life is a reality, and that they largely owe their sens¢ 
its reality to the teaching of Christ and the Christian Church’ (p. % 
pp. tof). The broad field surveyed, and the clarity and conviction 
the exposition, fit them for this purpose ; but at the same time the 
lectures are an important and timely contribution to the philosophy 
religion. They provide a survey of man’s place in nature, 
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limitations of ‘Scientific Naturalism’, and of the nature and im- 
portance of religious experience ; and they culminate in a compre- 
hensive natural theology, strongly theistic in form, and developed from 
a realist basis. ‘Thus Theism is defended, not by an exclusive appeal 
to religious experience, but as affording the most adequate account of 
experience considered as a whole. That the argument is very carefully 
formulated will be expected of its author ; but it is also enriched by 
much illustration, drawn from many fields of human experience. The 
book takes its place in the best tradition of English philosophy. 

After a preliminary discussion of the meanings of the term ‘experience’, 
and of the sense in which philosophy seeks an expression of the nature 
and connectedness of experience as a whole, the great influence of 
religion in human history is shewn ; and, on the other hand, it is em- 
phasized how religion demands rational reflection for its full growth 
and for its justification. Lecture II considers man’s place in nature, 
chiefly with reference to the world as interpreted by the physical 
sciences, After shewing that the vast size of the physical universe and 
the relative smallness of the earth afford no sufficient criterion for 
a judgement on the status of moral and intellectual qualities in the 
universe, Dr Hicks criticizes the methods and conclusions of ‘ Scientific 
Naturalism’, and offers a long critique of the Positivism of Comte and 
of its recent successors in certain forms of ‘humanism’. The main 
criticism of ‘Scientific Naturalism’ turns upon the radical difference 
between the way in which ‘ objects’ of thought are related to each other 
and the way in which the knowing mind is related to them, and upon 
the impossibility of assimilating the latter relation to the former; 
and it developes the earlier statement that the distinctive question of 
philosophy is, ‘What must the character of reality be, if it admits of 
being known, and what must be the nature of the intelligence that is 
capable of knowing it?’ (p. 30). 

There follow two lectures on religious experience, which are of 
special interest. They contain a long and careful account of the 
nature of ‘ experience’, emphasizing the distinction between the objects 
with which the mind is occupied and the acts and processes of the mind 
itself, distinguishing the various elements among the latter, and de- 
fending a realist view of the secondary qualities. Upon this basis 
several theories of religious experience are examined—that it is based 
on feeling, on immediate intuition, on mystical illumination, or upon 
4 non-rational numinous faculty ; and there are acute and admirable 
expositions and criticisms of the theories of Schleiermacher and Otto. 
As against these theories, Dr Hicks offers a reasoned and powerful 
defence, with special reference to present ‘irrationalist ‘ tendencies, of the 
View that religious experience involves all the factors which constitute 
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human personality—knowledge, feeling, and will—but that it is en. 


next | 
phatically based upon knowledge. This is characteristic of Dr Hicks; ‘spin 
position, and it is, of course, in accord with his defence of the possi exten 
bility of a natural theology and with his own constructive argument, the h 


The next three lectures survey the lines of argument for the existence 
and nature of God. The Cosmological Argument is considered firs, 
Dr Hicks contends that, as an argument to a ‘ first cause’, it is illegit. 
mate, both because every cause is at the same time an effect, and 
because causality is a relation which applies only to the objeds of 
intelligence and therefore not to a ‘first cause’ or a ‘ free cause’ (nor, 
indeed, to the relation between the self and its acts). The idea of 
creation as an event in the past is rejected. ‘If the notion of 
“creation” is to be sustained at all, it can only be in the sens 
of continuous creation, of a constant dependence of the world on the 
supreme Being’ (p. 176). But Dr Hicks holds that, differently inte 
preted, the argument does establish a conclusion. The world of nature, 
with its duality of ‘law’ and ‘fact’, is not self-explanatory. ‘ Acknov. 
ledging, as we cannot help doing, the existence of the world of nature 
we are logically driven to acknowledge that there is real existence beyond 
nature, unless, indeed, we are prepared to rest in an ultimate inexplic 
bility, and to relinquish the attempt to frame any intelligible conception 
of nature at all’ (p. 180). The inexplicability would be ultimate in the 
sense that we should be ‘ acquiescing in unexplained “ brute fact”, not 
because in the present state of our knowledge we can do no otherwise, 
but on the ground that there is not and cannot be any explanation— 
on the ground, that is to say, that unintelligible mystery subsists at the 
very core of reality’ (p. 181); and to acquiesce in this would be to 
regard the principle upon which scientific research invariably proceeds 
as deceptive and illusory. Therefore nature must depend upon a realit 
beyond itself, and upon a reality which is ‘necessary’, or self-explane- 
tory. But the argument establishes no more than this, and does not 
entitle us to conclude that this reality is a Mind or Personality. 10 
reach this further conclusion we must proceed empirically. 

The author is thus led to a discussion of the Teleological Argument, 
which is prefaced by an examination of the distinction between a pron 
truths and truths about ‘matter of fact’, The argument as Dr Hicks 
States it—with great clarity and persuasiveness—is concerned only with 
the adaptation of nature to human thought and reason, the adaptation 
of inorganic nature to life, and the nature of living organisms ; com 
siderations of worth are not here introduced. It is therefore primatil 
an argument to a divine intelligence, rather than to a moral purpose. 

The Teleological Argument supported the conclusion that teleological 
categories are indispensable in the interpretation of the world. The 
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$ em next lecture, on ‘Values and the Moral Argument’, turns to man’s 
icks’ ‘spiritual environment ’—to ideals and values ; but it is not merely an 
Doss. extension of the preceding argument. This lecture, though it displays 
nt. the lucidity and care characteristic of the whole book, raises many very 
tence 


difficult questions. Dr Hicks adopts the distinction between ‘ existence’ ¢ 

and ‘subsistence’: what exists is temporal, but reality is wider than a 
esi existence and includes the realms of universals, relations, numbers, i 
and truths, or propositions, and also aesthetic and moral values. The sub- Pi 
ts of sistent does not depend for its reality upon its being known or appre- re 
nor, ciated by us. Yet, it is urged, it is excessively difficult to admit that ‘Saco 
a of the subsistence of truth would have any meaning apart from any mind :. vty 
1 of whatsoever (p. 224); and this contention is then extended to include ; ay 35! 
nse the existent also. ‘ By an almost irresistible persuasion, of which it is ie he 
the true no logical justification can be furnished, we seem driven to postu- 
ter late that no portions of the realms either of existence or of truth can, 


in the last resort, be outside the sphere of knowledge, that no corner of 
the realm of reality can ultimately elude the vigilance of Mind’ (p. 225). 
What is the nature, or the ground, of this ‘almost irresistible persua- 
sion’, and does the fact that no logical justification can be furnished 
mean that there is no such justification? At an earlier point (pp. go f) 
Dr Hicks criticizes very severely some passages of Bradley’s about the 
relation between reality and ‘experience’. ‘The criticisms, so far, are 
no doubt just, and in many respects the doctrines of Bradley and 
Dr Hicks are radically opposed. But the contention of Dr Hicks just 
quoted does not perhaps after all differ very widely from Bradley’s 
fundamental ccnviction, however sharply their subsequent interpreta- 
tions may be opposed. ‘The real and the subsistent are not, however, 
independent ; in particular, values can be ‘realized’ in actual instances. 
tis in these terms that moral obligation is interpreted. The moral 
ideal is obligatory because, though not existent, it is not unreal. 
i It is not constituted, or rendered authoritative, by the acts or atti- 
tudes of certain persons; on the contrary, persons are ‘obliged’ 
(though never compelled) to realize it in virtue of its intrinsic worth. 
Furthermore, it is urged that the various ideals must be conceived to 
form a system, even though this is at no stage fully known. Then, 
in pursuance of the preceding contention, it is maintained that, as is 
the case with all subsistent reality, ‘only on the assumption of the 
existence of a Mind by whom it is known in its entirety and on whom 
its reality is dependent can we rationally think of this ideal as subsisting 
atall’ (p. 238). ‘Thus the theory of subsistent values is developed into 
4 moral arguinent for the existence of God, linked (since the subsistent, 
like the existent, is dependent upon him) with the Cosmological Argu- 
ment, and also linked with the Teleological Argument by Dr Hicks’s 
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further conclusion that the existent world in which human beings dve! 
is a sphere adapted to the realization of the good. A similar argumen: 
is developed from natural beauty. Thus the three lines of argumen, 
though developed from different starting-points and _ proceeding ty 
different methods, converge in a Theistic conclusion. 

The last lecture, entitled ‘Pantheism and Theism’, opens with; 
consideration of the Ontological Argument and proceeds to an admirable 
exposition and criticism of the Pantheism of Spinoza and the Absolut 
Idealism of Hegel and his followers. In contrast with these philosophies 
Dr Hicks expounds further his own very definitely theistic view, dwelling 
in particular upon the relation of God, as an existent being, to tine, 
and upon His relation, as the supreme Mind, to finite minds. He does 
not allow that God, as an existent being, can transcend time. Though 
His knowledge may be perfect, and may embrace all reality, including 
all existents and all truths, His knowing is still a temporal act. Anda 
the supreme Mind, He cannot ‘include’ other minds dependent up 
Him, There is no such thing as ‘confluence’ or ‘overlapping’ o! 
selves as existents ; and the supreme Mind cannot in this respect coo- 
stitute an exception. If God is conceived as an existent and s¢l- 
conscious being, ‘the experiences of finite selves cannot form part of 
the divine experience in the same sense, or in any other sense, in which 
they are the experiences of the selves in question. The supreme Spint 
may know what those experiences are, may even, if you like, know 
them “from the inside”, may have Himself similar experiences, but 
a finite mind’s experience cannot be His, nor part of it’ (p. 261} 
This portion of the lecture should be read in conjunction with a ds- 
cussion of the notion of ‘immanence’ earlier in the book (pp. 140-149). 
And this is maintained, not as a limitation of the divine perfection, nor 
as in conflict with the highest intimations of religion, but as in con 
formity with religion itself. ‘God is a mind, the supreme Mind, 
spiritual or self-conscious Being, the supreme spiritual Being—that 
the cardinal affirmation of religion’ (pp. 142 f; cf. pp. 49, 263-265) 
And this, he concludes, is destined to be the issue that will be forced 
more and more upon the reflexion of thoughtful minds in the coming 
time. 

There is to-day a strong movement in support of a doctrine of divine 
transcendence ; but it is widely associated with the disparagement of 
reason and with the denial of the possibility of a theology resting upon 
a philosophical interpretation of nature and of human experience. |t 
is of interest and importance that Dr Dawes Hicks should have com 
tributed this able and learned exposition and defence of the method of 
natural theology, and should have been led by it to his theistic com 
clusion. J. S. Boys 
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